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PREFACE. 



the circle of readers more immediately in- 
d in the following literary relics, there is 
Y need of any explanations. They hope in 
Ly to preserve many valuable hints concem- 
I profession of teaching, in which Mr. Childs 
) high a rank, and more especially to obtain 
st appropriate memento of a kind and genial 
a faithful and efficient instructor. But if this 
tils into the hands of readers outside of this 
of acquaintances, many queries will arise 
answer should be anticipated here in a gen- 

laking the selections for this volume the ed- 
id over all the manuscripts left by Mr. Childs, 
ing more than one hundred. Those printed 
ritten, with trifling exceptions, between 1862 
J65. The others are interesting only as 
[ig light upon his spiritual history, 
ough these jpsLpers are called " 'Eisaat'j^^'' \X» 
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will be perceived, by the frequent allusions to the 
particular occasion, that they were written as lect- 
ures for special audiences. They were not intended 
for publication, and hence the manuscripts were not 
carefully prepared : Mr. Childs was continually 
growing, and had no idea of putting any of his pres- 
ent literary results in a book form. Thus it hap- 
pens that in these writings one traces quite readily 
the influence of his favorite authors upon his style 
and mode of thinking. He had made the thought 
his own by intense study, but the form retained still 
something alien. The editor is sometimes puzzled 
to decide whether to use quotation marks or not, 
especially since he feels that Mr. Childs would have 
been very scrupulous in this respect. Reference is 
made here to such essays as the one on " Reading," 
page 73. There one will find the results of studying 
Emerson on the same theme ; Hegel on the Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries, &c. ; Mallet's " Northern Antiqui- 
ties " ; and the " Edda " itself in Old Norse. In the 
same way " The Cross and the Crescent " draws 
chiefly from Carlyle the biographical element ; from 
Hegel, the relation of Mohammedanism to Christian- 
ity ; while the account of its spread is compiled from 
Gibbon and Sismondi. 

It should be stated here that the fragment en- 
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titled ^* A Dream,'* was not written as a literary 
performance, bat as the record of an actual expe- 
rience that affected him deeply. 

With these remarks the book is submitted to the 
candor of the reader. 

St. Loxtis, November 8, 1866. 
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ESSAYS. 



I. 

"think of living/' 

We seem to start into life with the presupposi- 
tion that every body knows how to live. One who 
purposes to follow a trade, or an art, or a profession, 
spends some years in learning his business. Why 
not study the art of life ? Is it easy to live well ? 
Of all the millions of us who weave our destiny 
here, how many units do not look back to a foolish 
past, and forward to a blank future ? We call men 
great who, after a life of toil, bring forth the sym- 
metry of the human body from the lifeless marble. 
How much greater is he who has molded the mul- 
tipUcity of life into a grand and beautiful unity I 

We cannot mark out a course of life for all to 
follow as the train does the iron track ; but it is pos- 
sible to indicate general directions, — as they do to 
ships upon the sea, — following which as nearly as 
possible, our voyage of life shall be crowned with 
success. Precisely because man is self-determined, 
a rigid rule by which his deeds should be predeter- 
mined cannot be applied to him ; at leoat, \5 ^iy^'^^ 
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from without, whatever success is achieved is nc 
his, but the rule's. If any shall infer from this tha 
all speculation about plans of life are futile, that w 
should always act as the moment dictates, the coi 
elusion will seem to me hasty. One is not dete: 
mined from without by a rule which is self-impose< 
At any rate it is clear to me that we shall not I 
likely to live worse for having considered careful 
what constitutes a reasonable life, what are i 
elements and its aims, than we shall if we mo" 
heedlessly on with the tide of events, drifted hith 
and thither by the accidents of time, till, in tl 
end, we founder at sea ; never having discover^ 
that this, our life-boat, is a steamer competent 
stem the storm of events, and an iron-clad th 
cannot be injured by the accidents of time. 

There are plenty of people who have no air 
beyond present gratification. Since they are sii 
ply going, without going any whither, they have ] 
occasion to overcome obstacles. If their w; 
should prove uneven or dangerous, they can just 
well turn aside, for there is no reason why th" 
should follow one road rather than another. Su 
persons only follow instinct imperfectly, while t 
animal does the same perfectly. For all such, h 
tory and the lives of heroes have been in va: 
They often pass what is called an easy life, — o 
that could be called happy, if happiness were pu 
emptiness. But to say that they are as happy 
clams would greatly underrate the probable felici 
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of that harmless fish. There are swarms of people 
in our large cities who drudge all the week in the 
most pinching poverty that they may hire a car- 
riage on Sunday, curse and command a driver all 
day, and get drunk at night. This is their ideal 
glory. From their point of view they are achiev- 
ing a triumphant success. Many of them had their 
ride the last Sunday of the old year, who, ere the 
first Sunday of the new were found frozen in 
their rags a^d buried by the tender charities of the 
provident. I fear many of us practically admit 
that we shall do well enough if we succeed in stav- 
ing off nakedness and starvation till we die of old 
age and folly. It seems to me that there is no 
more pernicious notion abroad among men than 
that it is a blessing, or at least not a disgrace, to 
live along thus from hand to mouth, in vice or in 
innocent ignorance, and die like the bubble, leaving 
no trace. The summer fly does as much, and the 
beaver much more, for he leaves his dam to his 
suceessors. Such a life is just no success at all, 
and from it as a point of departure all success may 
be measured. One who would live to any purpose 
must have an aim : a bad, mistaken one is better 
than none at all. Goethe makes one of his charac- 
ters say : " It is better to be wrong by rule than to 
be wrong with nothing but the fitftil caprices of our 
disposition to impel us hither and thither." 

Wealth is power, and therefore must not be de- 
spised by one who would achieve any \3raig^ ^^^\. 
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in life. If he must spend his best energies in a 
struggle against exposure and starvation, it is clear 
he cannot produce those great positive results 
which are alone worthy to be called success. We 
say of a man who has a competence, He is inde- 
pendent, — i. e., he is free on the side of physical 
necessity and can command his activity. Wealth 
emancipates the soul from the body, and gives it 
time and means to pursue immortal joys. It gath- 
ers into its libraries the books of all nations and all 
times, and invites its possessor to the companionship 
of sages and heroes. It collects the speaking can- 
vas and the living marble of the old and new ages, 
and its galleries widen into realms of bliss. It 
brings to one's fireside all the discoveries of 
thought or action which can help him in the art of 
life, or transports him to the fields sacred to hero- 
ism or philosophy, whereon bygone worlds have 
fought their battles. 

Viewed in this light, wealth must not be despised 
by one who would do something worthy of life. 
But even in its baser uses we respect wealth, as if 
through regard for what it might arid ought to do. 
Rail as we may and probably do, still we turn aside 
for the wealthiest man we know, when we would 
not for the poorest. We deny it, and do it never- 
theless in our unguarded moments. But these un- 
guarded moments make up the lives of the masses 
by whose suffrages our influence must be extended, 
if extended at all. 
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lago was a shrewd observer ; but the climax of 
every section of his advice to the one he meant to 
use was, " Put money in thy purse." How Caesar 
wrestled with fortune, that he might appear to the 
Roman populace to have unbounded wealth I Sir. 
Thomas More made the Utopians despise wealth, - 
but he was compelled to give it to the nation as an 
indispensable means of self-defense. So the Spar^ 
tans failed to match the Athenians as long as they 
kept their iron money ; but when Lysander threw 
the Persian gold into the Spartan scale, the walls 
of Athens crumbled. 

Wealth is then, beyond question, desirable ; but 

it is so as a means only — never as an end. Of all 

hves the miser leads the most useless, miserable, 

ind contemptible one. But wealth is not even es- 

ential as a means. No man of antiquity stands 

igher as a patriot and general than does the 

'heban, Epaminondas ; but Epaminondas died so 

>or that he had to be buried at the public expense, 

d nothing was found in his house but an iron 

t. Socrates was poor as poverty itself; but as 

old seer sits on his low bed there, rubbing his 

bs from which the fetters have just been re- 

'^ed preparatory to execution, and uttering 

is of wisdom whose echoes still sound through 

long corridors of time, he seems to me not 

)ne just ending a failure, but like one already 

led with undying success. 

;alth, then, is an unessential elemexvt o'( «i\\!^ 
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cess. We could have seen this in the first place, 
if we had looked upon riches as essential only in so 
far as they emancipate the soul from its care for the 
body ; but it can be freed from this care as well by 
canceling as by gratifying these wants. "The 
value of the fraction can be increased as well by 
diminishing the denominator as by augmenting the 
numerator." Plato says : " The man who would 
be truly happy should not study to enlarge his es- 
tate, but to contract his desires." Thu» one who 
reduces his bodily wants to their minimum may be 
rich with far less than the unconscious child of lux- 
ury. When France stood on the brink of that 
terrible Revolution, and her famishing millions were 
clamoring for food to keep them from immediate 
starvation, the Dauphiness is said to have declared 
that she saw no reason why any one should starve : 
she would live on bread and cheese rather than 
starve I The village preacher was " passing rich 
with forty pounds a year." " You wanted but the 
stimulus of necessity to have become a great 
painter " — so said Poussin to a noble amateur. 
And it is not infrequent that marked ability lies 
still through mere inertia when poverty would have 
given the moving power. 

What we have to say about diet and dress has 
already been said in a general way under the head 
of wealth. But so many live only to eat, and so 
many make life nothing but a race with fashion, 
that we shall speak of each somewhat in detail. 
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Vitellios spent thirty-five millions of dollars upon 
his table in four months ; Heliogabalus offered 
regards for the discoverv of new sauces, and ate 
all things out of their season when it seemed an 
impossibility to get them ; but the thirty-five mill- 
ions did not save the one, nor his pampered 
appetite the other, from an ignominious death and 
the contempt of mankind. On the other hand, 
Vespasian was frugal even to parsimony as his 
contemporaries thought; but the crumbling walls 
of the Coliseum have yet tongues to proclaim the 
magnificence and glory of his reign. 

An upstart, who made it his whole business to 
coax and gratify his appetite, had sat a long time 
tasting of rare dishes in the precise way that he 
and his like have agreed will longest protract the 
ability to swallow, when a couiitryman sat down 
opposite, and having called for some substantial 
dishes, began to eat with the air of one who, having 
a job to do, sets himself about it with vigor, that 
it may be ended at oiTce and off his hands. The 
epicure beheld him for some time in astonishment, 
and then exclaimed, — " My God ! will the man 
waste that splendid appetite on pork and beans ? " 

The palate is a small altar upon^which one may 
sacrifice all the activities of time and all the hopes 
of eternity. 

John the Baptist lived on locusts and wild 
honey ; and I have not heard that the ravens that 
fed Elijah selected very rich food or a greaX. N^xveJcj 
of courses. 
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It is still an open question whether certsdn kinds 
of food promote clearness of thought and purity of 
life. Some of the deepest insights yet achieved in 
this country have come from a man who eats no 
meat and no roots, holding that the fruits which 
reach up toward the skies alone have power to 
elevate the mind above the things of earth to the 
contemplation of heavenly truths Swedenborg held 
similar views ; and so Pythagoras. 

Protogenes was seven years painting his " His- 
tory of lalysus," one of the grandest productions 
of the bygone world. During that time he ate 
nothing but a kind of parsley, " that his judgment 
might not be clouded by luxuriant diet." 

On the other hand, one could hardly aspire to a 
grander insight or a more unclouded mind than 
Shakespeare showed ; but I suppose we may infer 
that Shakespeare ate the deer he stole, and, in other 
respects, fared like his neighbors. So while we 
despise those who live but to eat, we must be 
allowed to doubt the wisdom of those who cling to 
any one of the diet hobbies as an essential of success. 

But many as there are who seem to have no 
higher ambition than the gratification of their appe- 
tite, they hardly surpass the numbers of those who 
seem to measure their success in life by the richness 
or the gaudiness of their dress. It is surprising 
how many of our salaried men, young and old, are 
in no way really bettered in their condition by an 
increase of wages. They simply give a promise to 
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pay to their old tailors, transfer their business to a 
new and more fiishionable one, and go on precisely, 
as before, — as if it were worth one's while to 
dradge away all one's life just for the sake of 
keeping this perishable body clad in broadcloth of 
the finest texture and cut in Parisian style. George 
Fox certainly did not live in vain ; but George Fox 
stit<;hed for himself a suit of leather, and thus once 
for all ended his care for dress. Omar, already the 
most powerful ruler in the world, sat cobbling his 
sandals when summoned to Jerusalem by his vic- 
torious army to receive the keys of that devoted 
city. Once when Cromwell was addressing the 
House, Lord Digby asked Hampden who that 
sloven was that was speaking. Said Hampden, — 
** If ever there should arise a breach with the king, 
that sloven will be the greatest man in England." 
Frederick the Great is said to have had but one 
decent suit of clothes during the last twenty-four 
years of his life. Cleopatra's gorgeous apparel 
swayed the Roman empire from its course ; but it 
did not save her from disgrace and ruin, or her 
name from lasting reproach. Dives was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and Lazarus in rags ; but the 
recollection of this world did not cool the parched 
tongue of the one, nor did the memory of his rags 
disturb the other in Abraham's bosom. 

We do not suppose that rich dress ruined Cleo- 
patra, or . that purple and fine linen damned Dives. 
Just as little do we suppose that old clot\\ea 3\oxv^ ^"axv 
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make one great. However romantic it may seem 
that General Grant wears a slouched hat, and that 
the Great Frederick, who ranks with Alexander, 
CaBsar, and Napoleon in military glory, and out- 
ranks them all as the founder of permanent empire, 
went about in shabby velvet, and had to be buried 
at last in his valet de chambre^s shirt on account of 
the ragged condition of his own, we must still as- 
sert that for us common people a decent and tidy 
dress, costly according to one's means, is not to be 
despised as an element of success. Henry Ward 
Beecher says : " To be sure, man was not made to 
dress; but since he is made, he looks better dressed 
up." Sir Edward Coke wore good clothes, and he 
says we all ought to do so in order " that the out- 
ward neatness of our bodies may be a monitor of 
purity to our souls." Goethe goes still furtlier and 
holds that even vanity has its uses. Better have 
an exterior than nothing ; and there is always the 
possibility of a working from without inwards. 
The incessant striving to make one's person appear 
well to others, may arouse one's desire to appear 
in all respects well to himself. But this is a godd 
of that precarious kind that comes from an excess 
of evil. The grade of intelligence which elevates 
the adorning of the body from the means which it 
is to the end and aim which it should not be, is not 
far from' the level of the peacock. 

That physical vigor is an element of success, no 
one can doubt. But preeminent as it is compared 
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with the elements already considered, even this is 
not essential, in the sense that all things else should 
be risked for it^ and itj for nothing. The least 
amount of drill that would at all fit an armj 
of recruits for service would lay a large fraction 
of them in the grave ; hut armies are drilled none 
the less. So the training that would fit a genera- 
tion of boys and girls to live a reasonable life 
might kill some of them — it probably would. 
Thousands of victims lay down their lives yearly 
on the altar of passion : is not the regeneration of 
the world worthy of some sacrifice ? What value 
have health and strength by themselves ? Look at 
the grizzly bear and see. So in man they but 
make him more an animal, unless they are made to 
contribute to the elevation of the soul and the 
achievement of noble deeds. An engineer would 
not be thought wise, who, for fear of an explosion, 
should fix his safety-valve so that nearly or quite 
all of the power escaped, leaving his engine power- 
less. Yet this is precisely what most people do 
with their physical strength — at least most literary 
people ; in manual labor we show more practical 
wisdom. An engineer gives his engine all the 
pressure it can bear without breaking ; so does the 
true man. So did all the heroes of the past; so 
must all who would be worthy of life in the future. 
It is surprising what mighty works an unconquei'a- 
ble will sometimes wrings fi'om sickly and deformed 
bodies which a popular vote would coxvA.^tCLW \a 
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imbecility. Frederick of Brandenburgh was lame, 
and hence deprived of a part of his paternal es- 
tates ; but he founded the kingdom of Prussia. 
So Talleyrand was thought incapable of active life 
by reason of his deformity, and a family vote con- 
secrated him to the Church and gave his inherit- 
ance to a younger brother. What became of the 
younger brother nobody knows; but Talleyrand 
rose through all the grades of power till he was the 
foremost man in all France. 

Alfred the Great was racked with pain from boy- 
hood to old age. Cicero " was of a lean and slen- 
der habit," and so sickly that he fainted upon thQ 
slightest exposure. Demosthenes too was weak 
and delicate, and so could not be put to hard labor* 
Pascal was always the victim of disease, and died 
at the age of 39. Erasmus was an invahd through 
life, and Bacon was but little better ; yet one freed 
modern civilization from scholastic theology, as the 
otlier did from scholastic philosophy. 

It were easy to extend this list, perhaps to in- 
clude in it the names of men still greater than any 
mentioned above. It is not my object to show that 
health is undesirable, but that it is unessential when 
compared with that severe training without which 
one inevitably loses in the game of life, or with that 
indomitable will which sets pain at naught and 
postpones death till it has accomplished its pur- 
poses. 

The Thracian Maximin rose to the empire of the 
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with nothing to recommend him but his 
ic stature and his physical strength. He 

in succession sixteen athletes and repeated 
Eit upon eight Roman soldiers after success- 
Hatching his endurance with that of the em- 
s steed. This introduced him to the army, 

officers and soldiers he so astonished by 
ng pebbles to powder in his hands and tear- 
p trees by the roots that they eventually 
d him with the royal purple. Behold here 
al strength in its highest possible exaltation, 
a savage country surrounded by savages, it 
savage pomp, and savagely ruled the world ! 
is a success worthy of the lion or the lion 
)r, but not of a Christian man. 
lat we mean to say of wealth and the wants 
J body is precisely this : they must be neither 
arded nor made the main object of endeavor, 
'armer must plow or have no harvest : sup- 
le should plow altogether and not put in or 
ate his corn. The miller must have water in 
nd : suppose he do nothing else but introduce 
ough new drains and conduits, and let it 
5 over the dam, never opening his race or 
ig his mill. Of what use is power that is 

applied? Of what use are the means of 
e if one will not employ them in obtaining 
n ? " What shall it profit a man if he gain . 
lole world and lose his own soul ? " 
;re are three scales upon wliich lo xci^^&xxt^ 



( 
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true success in life : office in government, in which 
one labors for man as a totality and becomes a pa* 
triot or a statesman ; position in society, in which 
one labors for others as individuals and becomes the 
patron or the philanthropist ; personal culture, in 
which one Works for his own development and 
becomes the scholar or the teacher. These three 
paths of life, which seem so entirely distinct, lead 
to the same goal and are in essential particulars in- 
dissolubly one. We shall make no effort, therefore, 
to keep tliem separate in the following remarks. 

That there is a life unconnected with fame which 
is still a success, we know very well, — a life of pa- 
tient, cheerful toil, one that provides for the phys- 
ical comfort, or the faith and hope of a family or a 
community. But this is not the highest success. 
The life that effects this same thing for a state or a 
nati6n is successful to a degree as much higher than 
the other as the state is greater than the family or 
the nation than the community. The inventor of 
the railroad accomplished more than the whole fra- 
ternity of stage- drivers could have done in all time. 
Whitney, with his cotton-gin, elevated the whole 
family of man. He who first gives utterance to a 
divine precept, or a great maxim, or a good law, 
quickens the pace of civilization. 

There is, too, a life without office or position 
which must not be called a failure. Cervantes was 
for some years a common soldier, and for some 
jears more a prisoner among the Algerine pirates. 
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He was twice in jail, and is said to have been in a 
dungeon when he began his " Don Quixote," — 
a work that has kept the world merry ever since, 
and has still more power to laugh down error than 
reform-societies have to suppress it. jEsop was a 
slave. We do not know of his holding any office 
till he was sent by Croesus to Delphi, and this ended 
in his death, for the Delphians hurled him from a 
precipice. Shakespeare was horse-boy at first, and 
never rose higher than the management of a thea- 
tre. Dante was an exile, to be burnt alive if he 
returned to his native country. 

" Seven cities claimed the hirth of Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged for bread/' 

In this view, however, we have considered a 
man's life as terminating with the dissolution of his 
body, which is by no means true from the high 
stand-point which we have assumed. The success- 
ftd man never dies. It is hardly a figure of speech 
to say that the Homers, Dantes, and Shakespeares 
of the past now hold the highest office known to 
men ; they sit in a grand congress of nations, and 
kings, emperors, and presidents obey their decrees 
^thout a mumur. 

But office and position, if not essential, are yet in 
every way desirable to one who would achieve the 
highest success. They enlarge the field of activity, 
and give power commensurate with the new re- 
sponsibilitj. Whoever refuses advancemeivX. c.o\ar 
mi'ts partial suicide* 
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We Americans are anxious enough to rise. 
Parties are never troubled to find candidates for 
office or recipients for honors. There are far fewer 
who will submit to the drill that would fit them for 
office or make them worthy of honors. One is 
hardly ready to rule till he has mastered the history 
and philosophy of jurisprudence, that he may know 
over what road government has already traveled 
and whither it tends. 

Success in any of the literary callings does not 
come without long-continued and assiduous study. 
If any genius could be cited as an exception, he 
would only prove the rule long since established by 
the subterranean struggles of Demosthenes, the 
lonely labors of Erasmus, the untiring application 
of Gibbon, the midnight toil of Milton. 

We pine and despair because promotion does not 
come, while in fact we are occupying the highest 
positions for which we have had patience to prepare 
ourselves. In general it is true that one has only 
to make himself eminently fit for the highest place, 
and all the forces ofUature will combine to put him 
in it. At the siege of Toulon, Napoleon was an 
obscure lieutenant, known only for his keen obser- 
vation and midnight studies ; but when upon that 
memorable occasion he evinced a knowledge of sci- 
entific warfare beyond that possessed by any Eu- 
ropean general, his rise was easy. He knew how 
to command, and France wanted a commander* 
So in the English civil war, Cromwell knew best 
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how to win battle and rule the nation, and he be- 
came dictator almost inevitably. 

Greneral Grant had planned battles all his life. 
During the Crimean war he was supposed to be 
doing mercantile business in St. Louis. In reality 
his thoughts were all beyond the sea. He was col- 
lecting maps and facts, and fighting and refighting 
on both sides those great battles beneath the walls 
of Sebastopol. Yet the world wonders that the 
unknown Colonel, without wealth or pedigree, has 
risen to the command of the finest army in the world. 

But how many ought to prepare for advance- 
ment? All, as it seems to me, young and old, 
rich and poor. There is no danger of there being 
nobody left for the lower classes of labor. Work 
is menial only because menials do it. The dignity 
of the employment will keep pace with the worth 
of the employed. Goethe says : " For the narrow 
mind, whatever he attempts is still a trade ; for the 
higher, an art ; and the highest, in doing one thing, 
does all : or, to speak less paradoxically, in the one 
thing which he does rightly he sees the likeness of 
all that is done rightly." What measureless possi- 
bilities this deep insight of the German sage opens 
to the young I If they can only drive through all 
that the schools can teach, and then by some miracle 
learn that they know nothing as yet, but that the 
great ocean of truth is still beyond, where all prob- 
lems lie in solution, where are the germs of things, 

the explanation of time and eternity^ \\i^ \v\!iA&TL 

2 
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springs of fate and destiny whence statesmen dttiw 
their plans, philosophers their wisdom, and prophets 
their oracles — to them all things earthly are possible. 

But manhood and old age must not forget that 
preparation is the law of life, — the planting without 
which there is no harvest. Noah Webster was 
fifty years old when he began the philological stud- 
ies, which he pursued ten years preparatory to that 
great work which has so justly made his name cele- 
brated over two continents. • 

We said all the forces of Nature conspire to put 
the best man in the best place ; but the best man's 
will is one of these forces. Because the best talent 
is sure to rise, its possessor should struggle upward 
none the less, for in the abstract statement this 
effort is taken for granted and the statement is not 
true without it. Ambition is a duty, when at- 
tended by true worth. No matter if one feil at 
first. Failure is partial success. If one should 
challenge King or Heenan, he would not be 
thought a worse pugilist, even if whipped easily. 
A youth has a call to preach, or hangs out a law 
sign, and how immensely he advances in public es- 
timation ! If he falls, he never falls to his old 
level. A girl in one of our large cities, having 
feir vocal powers, advertised a reading in the larg- 
est hall of the city. She had a fine audience, but 
she did not make a very marked impression. Did 
she fail then ? By no means. She strove for the 
first place in public favor, and got the second ; 
wbicb, I take itj is far better t\iaii tvo ^^^^ ^v ^\» 
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General Cass wanted to be President of the 
tJnited States. So did Douglas and Fremont. 
Were they lower in public estimation after they 
fkiled than before they tried ? 

France never would have called Joan of Arc to 
the command of her armies ; but the unknown peas- 
ant girl felt that she had power to deliver her coun- 
try jfrom the ravages of a foreign foe, and so 
demanded the means to fulfill her destiny. 

Most of our great men have ofiered themselves 
for the places which they have filled with so much 
credit.. I see no reason for not imitating them, 
while I see every reason for not imitating those who 
pine and whine away their lives in obscurity, wait- 
ing for the world to call them forth to glory and 
honor. The candidate in becoming a candidate has 
already affirmed faith in his own ability. That is 
one more adherent than he had before. The world 
is so generous that it prefers to give seventy times 
seven unworthy ones opportunity to rise rather 
than lose the labors of one true hero. How else 
shall we account for the honors bestowed upon the 
impostors that swarm in every age and time ? All 
Europe echoed with the fame of Cagliostro. Para- 
celsus grew rich from his receipt for preserving 
men in perennial youth ; even the scholarly Eras- 
mus was among his patients. I saw a man in 
Cleveland, a few years ago, who pretended to be 
curing diseases by the laying on of hands. He had 
crowds of patients and a whole room ?vS\. <i^ 0^ 
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General Cass wanted to be President of the 
tJnited States. So did Douglas and Fremont^ 
Were they lower in public estimation after they 
failed than before they tried ? 

France never would have called Joan of Arc to 
the command of her armies ; but the unknown peas- 
ant girl felt that she had power to deliver her coun- 
try jfrom the ravages of a foreign foe, and so 
demtoded the means to fulfill her destiny. 

Most of our great men have ofiered themselves 
for the places which they have filled with so much 
credit. I see no reason for not Imitating them, 
while I see every reason for not Imitating those who 
pine and whine away their lives in obscurity, Wait- 
ing for the world to call them forth to glory and 
honor. The candidate In becoming a candidate has 
already affirmed faith in his own ability. That is 
one more adherent than he had before. The world 
is so generous that It prefers to give seventy times 
seven unworthy ones opportunity to rise rather 
than lose the labors of one true hero. How else 
shall we account for the honors bestowed upon the 
impostors that swarm in every age and time ? AU 
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celsus grew rich fi'om his receipt for preserving 
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canes and crutches. Who knows how many Miller 
drove crazy hy persistently declaring that the world 
was about to burn up? Joe Smith had neither 
knowledge nor genius, yet a small nation left home 
mid kindred to follow the self-styled prophet to the 
western wilds. 

But Cagliostro died in prison ; Paracelsus, in pov- 
erty and exile; the Cleveland quack had to flee 
from the enraged cripples returning for their 
crutches and canes ; boys laugh at Miller and his 
millennium ; and the tide of civilization rolls onward 
from either ocean to engulf the Mormon people and 
wash out their faith from the memory of men. Im- 
postors fail of necessity, precisely because they are 
impostors. Their temporary success is not so won- 
derful as it is encouraging to the man conscious 
of superior powers and impelled by a noble ambi- 
tion. If the false can rise so near to immortal 
honors, what shall hinder the true from reaching 
them ? 

I do not hold that one should strive for a place 
he can in nowise fill ; that is the rock upon which 
the frog split when he emulated the size of the ox. 
But if we prepare to fill the place and then assume 
it manfully, all opposition will subside and the 
ranks behind close up to support us. 
. One gains nothing by proclaiming his wrongs, 
his misfortunes, or his ailments. There was an old 
man in an Eastern village with whom fortune had 
dealt without mercy. He had failed in business, 
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his house had burned, his children had run away, 
and his wife had renounced him. His condition 
was pitiable enough, but he got- no pity. He 
opened every conversation with the question, 
" Have you heard my troubles ? '* and, regardless 
of the reply, he went on to give the same old de- 
tails, which no longer aroused his own feeling or 
that of the hearer. I know a very polished, schol- 
arly gentleman whom every body shuns as though 
he were a leper, simply because his conversation 
abounds with allusions to his terrible cough and ap- 
proaching death. 

Mrs. Gummidge was no doubt, as she continually 
declared, a " poor, lone, 'lorn creater," but w© 
laugh every time she says it. My Uncle Toby's 
wound was evidently very painful, but the pain soon 
became purely conversational to all save himself. 

Inability to do physical labor on account of 
physical defect or deformity often leads men to ask 
oflSce of the people. Such a request can hardly 
fail to be granted to one who asks cheerfully and 
with a manly pride that scorns to make his defect a 
recommendation ; nor can it hardly fail to be refused 
to one whose full tale of misfortune leaves no place 
for buried sorrows, around whose grave the fancy 
plays and moves the tear of sympathy. 

Byron wrapped his lameness in so impenetrable 
a veil that idle curiosity was compelled to raise his 
shroud and satisfy itself upon the dead body whidi 
his proud soul could no longer hide, \ xJdlyd^ «^ 
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similar spirit animated Agesilaus, Tamerlane, Rich- 
ard the Humpback, and others. 

We never find business men proclaiming their 
misfortunes. Think of a merchant advertising that 
he has met with bad luck in selecting his stock, and 
complaining that the public do not give him his fair 
share of their custom. He rather thanks his 
fiiends for their Uberal patronage, and begs to be 
pardoned if, in the rush of business, he has slighted 
any one. The lecturer who speaks to the empty 
walls does not say so, with lugubrious additions, in 
the morning paper. He advises those who wish to 
,avoid the jam on the following evening to secure 
seats early. The keeper of a ten-cent show in St. 
Louis had stood at his door for some days, ear- 
nestly but vainly begging the passers-by to go in 
and see the great sights. One morning he changed 
his tactics. With his tickets in one hand and a 
roll of greenbacks in the other as large as he could 
possibly hold, he sat down carelessly beneath his 
sign. His apparent ability to do without custom 
succeeded where begging for it had failed. 

Weakness, either mental or physical, will not be 
taken as an excuse for failure. The world de- 
mands of every man health, and strength, and 
courage enough to achieve success in her enter- 
prises ; and whoever fails, whether from neglect or 
inability, she supersedes without mercy. 

Akin to the danger of becoming babyish in our 
bids for sympathy, is the danger of boasting of what 
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should fill ns with shame, — as violent outbonts 
of passion, unreasonable stubbornness, uncalled-for 
cruelty, inability to appreciate great works of liter- 
ature and art. " You had better believe I was 
mad ; " *' Mary and I quarreled, and I was to 
blame, but I never would have spoken first ; " " My 
dog was careless and fiushed the bird, and I put a 
charge of shot into him that sent him howling, I tell 
you ; " " Shakespeare is dry and stupid ; I like Syl- 
vanus Cobb better ; " " As for operatic music, I *d 
rather hear a concert of cats and owls." We need 
not multiply these expressions. You shall hear an 
abundance of them in your next conversation. If 
we refiect upon what we say of ourselves, we shall 
be astonished to see how much of it should never 
have been uttered at all — if not by our enemies. 
-Eschines and Philocrates were great fi*iends of 
Philip. On one occasion they praised him for his 
eloquence, his beauty, and his power to drink a 
great quantity of liquor. But Demosthenes replied : 
" The first is the property of the sophist ; the sec- 
ond, of a woman ; and the third, of a sponge ; and 
not one of them can do any credit to a king." 

We do not achieve greatness by showing the 
world our finite side. " No one is a hero to his 
valet de chambre^^^ nor would he be to other people 
if they only saw him make his toilet and eat, and 
heard him complain of the weather and the tooth- 
ache. The great man confines his finitude at hom^e^ 
and sends abroad his words and deeds o? umN^tssiiL 
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impox*t. This is so essential to our notion of great- 
ness that when we have once for all resolved to 
look upon a man as a hero, we will no longer listen 
to his faults or foibles. Lamartine says : '^ England 
lends no countenance to the moral delinquencies of 
a popular character ; she blushes, and covers them 
with a veil." We extol the hero of Aboukir, and 
never mention the disgrace of his domestic charac- 
ter. We have sung the praises of the great Wash- 
ington from infancy up ; but how many of us know 
of his pining away for love of a country girl, or of 
his cursing in helpless rage on the field of Mon- 
mouth? Who ever remembers that the sublime 
Milton quarreled with his wife ? Posterity has even 
refused to call Bacon by his title of nobility : Fran- 
cis Bacon merited immortal honors ; " Viscount St, 
Albans " smells of the crimes by which it was won. 
Two continents have rung with the fame of Colum- 
bus for nearly five hundred years : only the curious 
know that, with no prospect of assistance, he fol- 
lowed the court that kept his mistress, for years, 
rather than accept the splendid offers of other states 
— risked his life-work, with its true-enduring glory, 
for the illicit embraces of a silly girl. 

Envy, jealousy, and malice are worse than dead- 
weights in the race of life. We are none the greater 
because we would have others seem or be less than 
they are. Byron's fame does not rest upon his 
" English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; " nor does 
Fope^s upon his " Dunciad." Edgar A. Poe criticized 
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Longfellow withoat mercy; but it is a question 
which of the two poets was the more injured by it* 
Jastinian, from sheer jealousy, put out the eyes of 
dd Belisarius, the heroic general who had won two 
kingdoms for him. This is the foulest blot upon 
that brilliant reign. 

Caesar was always great ; but he was more than 
great when he wept over the dead body of Pompey 
and slew the royal assassin. The notorious French 
Convention was none the less contemptible after 
casting forth from consecrated ground the molder- 
ing remains of the eloquent Mirabeau. The Uttle 
Charles II. exhumed and gibbeted the body of the 
great Cromwell ; but thereby Cromwell lost none 
of his greatness and Charles none of his littleness. 
We do not fear a live lion any the less because a 
coward has spumed a dead one. Such are not the 
deeds of men conscious of true worth. The great- 
ness of Frederick II. is shown nowhere more clearly 
than in his reply to the informers who told him that 
his subjects were publishing libels and lampoons on 
him. "My people and I," he said, "understand 
each other. They are to say what they like, and I 
am to do what I like." 

There are no elements more essential to success 
in practical affairs, than a well-grounded self-con- 
fidence and its consequent bravery. We discharge 
the physician who does not state our disease without 
a " but " or an "or " and declare its treatment Yfvtli- 
out conditional clauses. In general, we ^\«k.e,e owt 
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trust in those who give us positive replies and are 
sure of accomplishing their purposes. Thus the 
more one is confident, the more he may be; for 
the greater his self-confidence, the greater his abil«> 
ity to use the power of others. 

When Napoleon had gathered his armies and his 
transports together, and was ready to cross over and 
humble the pride of the English, he wrote to hii 
admiral, — " Let me only be master of the British 
Channel for twelve hours, and England is extinct.** 
" At last I have them," said WeUington before the 
battle of Salamanca. 

But this faith in one's self is judicial, and would 
be ineffective without a courageous ambition for 
the executive. Dangers, like Bunyan's lions, look 
fierce and terrible at a distance, but prove harm- 
less when one advances with fearless determinaton. 
Before a brave, hopeful activity the most obstinate 
opposition vanishes and impossibilities become pos- 
sible. The sledge-hammer bounds from the granite 
block the ninty-ninth time, leaving no sign of a 
fissure ; vet with the hundredth blow the solid 
mass is cleft and it falls asunder like an acorn. At 
how small a chink does the shrewd lawyer enter 
the wedge that opens up the way to victory ? The 
Legislature of Illinois was adjourned last winter, not 
really by the Governor, but by a man of no ofi^ce 
or authority, and no power save an invincible op- 
position to the Wabash Railroad Bill. Barnum was 
in popular language ruined a few years ago. But 
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lie did not stay rained. He sold the record of his 
own peculation to get means to start anew. When 
iohn Smith had fallen into the hands of the Indians, 
and they were preparing for his immediate execu- 
tion, he took out his pocket compass and showed 
the savages with that jewel how the " sun doth 
chase the night round about the earth continually," 
and thus saved his life. 

The storming of Badajoz ought, according to all 
military maxims, to have been impossible ; but this 
did not keep Wellington from carrying the place. 
Ohio boasts of her penitentiary ; but it could not 
imprison the determined will and restless activity of 
John Morgan. Many a stout heart had yielded to 
deq)air in the gloomy cells of the Libby Prison ; 
but when courageous men resolved to stay there no 
longer, with a knife and a spittoon for tools, they 
opened a way to freedom through triple walls, and 
beneath the street where paced the hostile sentinel. 
At the bar, Ben. Butler was accustomed to win. 
The harder the case, the surer he was of success. 
The court never adjourned while he extricated him- 
self from unforeseen difficulties. He formed his 
plans like a lightning flash, and like the storm drove 
on to their accomplishment. 

Bonaparte, as mid-winter of 1805 approached, 
found himself at Vienna between two hostile armies 
each greater than his own. The English had just 
swept his navy from the sea in the fatal battle of 
Trafal^r, and were banguig like a storm-c\o\jA on^x 
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the coasts of his empire. He broke up his camp, 
not to flee home, but to advance upon the Russian 
army. Two emperors looked helplessly from a 
neighboring height upon the slaughtering of their 
choicest legions, and then fled in dismay from the 
bloody field of Austerlitz. 

Prospects were never darker than were those of 
the Colonists for driving the British from Ne^r 
Jersey in December of 1776. There was abun^ ' 
dance of food and clothing against rags and starvar 
tion ; pursuit against retreat ; thousands against, 
hundreds ; and the storms of winter and the river 
with its floating batteries of ice between. But the 
darkness opened before the clear vision of Washing- 
ton, and storms and armies proved small obstacles to 
his undaunted courage. 

As in action, so in speech, one is seldom so cor> 
nered as to have no avenue of escape. Who of vm 
has not thought after the conversation or debate 
was past, of the few words that would have changed 
victory from an opponent's to our own side ? These ' 
few words can just as well be made to come when , 
they are needed, if one is only confident and deter> i 
mined. Thus this unyielding resolution gives rise ] 
to wit and successful repartee. Zeno taught that 
all things are ordered by Fate. One day he was 
whipping a slave for stealing. " But," said the man, a 
" I was fated to steal." " Yes, and to be whipped,*' ] 
said Zeno. Thrasyllus, a cynic, asked Antigonns ] 
for a drachma. " The g^ft is too little for a king,** j 
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ras the reply. " Then give me a talent," said the 
leggar. " But," said the king, " that is too much 
br a cynic." 

At a dinner-party in Paris, an Engb'shman, a 
l^renchman, and Franklin were to make toasts 
ach for his native country. The Englishman and 
Trenchraan agreed together to compare to the sun 
nd moon, and compel FrankUn either to take some 
me of the lesser heavenly bodies, or, by changing 
he form of the toast, to acknowledge himself beaten. 
He time came and the Englishman began : " Eng- 
md, — the sun in whose light and heat all nations 
lOve," and so on ; then the Frenchman : " France, 
- the moon whose silvery light dispels the gloom 
f night and scatters joy and peace throughout the 
irorld," and much more of the same kind. The 
ioke was apparent, and all were upon the point of 
njoying it at Franklin's expense, when the old 
hilosopher arising with perfect composure, said: 
' The United States of America, — the Joshua that 
ommanded the sun and moon to stand still, and 
tey obeyed him." 

All we have said, then, thus far might be put 
nder the head of policy, if we define policy to be 
lie adaptation of means to ends. There are men 
rho pride themselves upon being simply good, with 
knowledge or suspicion of evil. They are what 
re call unsophisticated persons. They use no art, 
liey would scorn it. For the most part, however, 
tey are the tool^ of artful men. The best l\\a.\. e»XL 
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be said of them is, they are liable to be right. Thi* 
depends entirely upon who started them last. 

Innocent ignorance characterizes the condition of 
the dove and the lamb. There was a fall from thh 
state into a knowledge of good and evil before tbfr 
progress of the race began. This fall is continually 
repeating itself wherever children are brought up 
to be pure but unconscious of the practices of the- 
world. Such unmediated goodness fulfills only half 
the commandment ; for we are to be not only ai^ • 
harmless as doves but as wise as serpents. If a ' 
seemingly good act leads only to evil consequence!^- 
the apparent good is a real evil ;;^for precisely in it# 
consequences does the act receive its justification or 
condemnation. 

We say rioters are mad when, for an immediate 
good, they aim deadly blows at all that makes anjr 
good possible. Our present President has beeii 
more politic than he promised, hence better thad 
his pledges. Honesty, with him, did hot imply thd 
burning of the building to kill the rats, nor the dry-» 
ing up of the stream to catch the fish. Policy U 
not rascality; true, it is sometimes used for evil 
purposes ; so are Scripture quotations. Alcibiade^ 
surpassed all the Athenians in artifice. But b^ 
his contrivance Hyperbolus was banished, the first 
bad person upon whom that sentence ever fell. 
The man who raised Sparta to her highest pitch of 
power said : " Where the lion's skin falls short, it 
227275^ be eked out with the fox's." 
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The directest way is not always the shortest and 
surest. We ascend cliffs by winding paths. It was 
Fabius and not Minucius that saved Rome. The 
arts of Themistocles freed Greece from the hosts of 
Xerxes. " Time is the weapon I use," said Antig- 
onus to Pyrrhus, "as much as the sword;" and 
Antigonus, in the end, overcame Pyrrhus. Jacob 
and not Esau received the blessing and transmitted 
the promise. 

Foxes make use of artifice. When pressed by the 
litmnd, two of them do not scruple to play a trick 
wi him for their life. One stays in a hollow log 
while the other takes the hound round a circuit of 
lome miles and runs in behind the first to rest; 
tben tlie other runs out and takes the common 
enemy on a similar circuit ; and so on till the honest 
d«^, 'concluding that he has started the everlasting 
fox, goes home in despair. 

In the eyes of simple goodness, the fox may be 
v«ry wicked ; but the means he uses accomplish the 
end in view, and so he justifies them. The com- 
pletest strategy wins in war; the farthest seeing 
diplomacy secures supremacy among nations; the 
profoundest policy leads to the surest national honor 
and prosperity ; the ability to use the most and the 
ibrongest forces, to push forward the wisest and best 
I^ans, marks the most successfril man. 

It follows that one must live whei*e means are at 
his command. The anchorite may become pure as 
the angels, still his iSaccess is the narrov^e^X. ^xA 
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most unworthy of all that can be called success. 
His goodness is only subjective, and he has no power 
to give it objective validity. It is of small impor* 
tance that a man has lived, renounced society, and 
died ; but it is of the grandest import that a man 
has molded society into something better than it 
was before. It must not be forgotten that histoiy 
is a record of progress. The race has a culture as 
the individual has. Empires fall into ruins and 
spring forth again, not rejuvenated like the Phoenix, 
but transformed into a higher life. Time does not 
glide ; it rolls, carrying along the whole past. AH 
that the restless ages have wrought is in the pres- 
ent, ciystalline in our maxims, acting in our societyi 
organic in our govemrpent. This is our inherit- 
ance ; and until we have entered upon it we are, 
as we aptly express it, behind the times. We are 
making discoveries already old and reaping fields 
already gleaned. This is the employment of the 
hermit, unless he has accomplished more in the span 
of his single life than the world has accomplished 
in 6000 years of labor. Whoever would master 
this accumulated culture of the race, and give vital- 
ity to the maxims of his times, must pass his life 
amid the turbulent activity of the busy world, where 
its culture moves and its maxims are alive. This 
is the key to the profoundest significance of the 
Reformation. Christianity does not ask us to for- 
sake the secular for the spiritual ; but demands that 
we shall find the spiritual in the secular — find it 
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present in our shops, speaking in our legislative 
Ms, and traveling along our crowded thorough- 
fives. Amid the vicissitudes of active Ufe are the 
dirines of the truest devotion. 

We sigh for opportunities to do good and great 
deeds. Here is the place and now the time. 

When Nelson, at the head of his line of battle, 
was pressing forward into the memorable engage- 
ment in which he laid down his life for his country, 
he added this to his general orders : ^^ But as the 
smoke of the broadsides may hide the signals and 
prevent them from being clearly understood, every 
captain of a ship will do right in engaging whatever 
Tessel of the enemy he finds closest to his own." 
So in the battle of life, if« doubts and conflicting 
interests shall obscure the sigifals of the grand Ad- 
miral who guides the nations, we have yet general 
orders which never lose their imperative force: 
"Work while the day lasts ; " " Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 

Labor, whether at the bench or the bar, behind 
the plow or in the pulpit, is the grand key to suc- 
cess. If physical only, with no ulterior design, it 
still hews out the material with which the World- 
Spirit builds ; if intellectual only, it surveys the 
ground ahead and pioneers the way into the un- 
known. If it combine the two in their highest 
degree, we have the practical hero. Humanity can 

rise no higher. When he speaks, earth, sea, and air 

a 
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marshal tljeir shapes to give similitudes ; when 
acts, the world moves forward. 

Young men, to what position in the new c 
monwealth shall we aspire ? To play what pai 
the mighty acts of the coming generation are 
fitting ourselves? The Republic will live, 
schools will be invigorated, her religion will be 
rified, her institutions will be remodeled ; at 
same time, horses must be groomed, swamps r 
be drained, streets must be cleansed. These la 
will not be distributed by lot so that he who is 
pared only to be scavenger shall be made teac 
he who has trained himself for a hostler shal 
made archbishop, he who has only learned to n 
ditches be set to making constitutions. The 
of the future hero must be planted in earliest 
warmed by the guardian care of the parent, fe 
the provident foresight of the teacher, and strer 
ened by the untiring exertion of the chUd, the yc 
and the man. 



n. 

PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE — (1865). 

HE same lightning flash that startled our people 
L the news that war was inevitable, brought 
5 with it a call for 75,000 men to meet the 
en danger. These, with the millions who fol- 
d them, have preserved the Republic through 
lireful night that has passed and brought her to 
3right day which is dawning. Now peace is as 
lin as was war after hostile cannon opened *upon 
ter. The coming change, however, is fraught 

scarcely less danger to the country than the 
already made. It is not more necessary that 
i^ar we overwhelm the enemy with crushing 
at, than that in peace we have great and good 

to lead and instruct in all the departments of 
ic and private life. The President has issued 
z2l\1 for 75,000 or 500,000 patriot scholars jt is 
; yet the nation none the less implores their 
ices, with all the voices of history and with all 
persuasion of pressing need, 
fter great storms, such as the one that has 
en upon our country, the elements never a^n 
e at precisely their old level, and l\ie gON^xrv- 
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ment never emerges with precisely its old influence 
in the family of nations. Before the war our 
society and our civil polity had stiffened as it were 
into fixed principles. Certain questions had been 
forever settled and were to be no more agitated. 
But amid the fires of battle these fixed principles 
have gone off in smoke. The whole social and 
governmental mass has become plastic ; and whether 
it is to be molded into higher, more influential, and 
more enduring forms depends upon the intelligence 
of the coming generation, — not of a few individuals 
of it, but of the whole body politi(^. The river 
mark is not taken at the height to which the wind 
drives the waves, or the oar dashes the spray ; nor 
will our nation take her new international rank 
from the eminence to which a class may be raised 
by popular commotions,.or here and there a hero by 
local disturbances. The honor and durability of our 
country must be built upon the broad foundation of 
general intelligence. But schools do not advance 
without teachers, nor do states without leaders. In 
this light, whoever smothers his talent or wastes his 
abilities is wanting in patriotism. The country not 
only excuses our ambition — she expects it. If we 
are capable of filling a higher place than we now 
fill, we are in duty bound to rise. Our own pride 
and well-being and the pride and well-being of our 
country demand it. What should we say of Gen- 
eral Grant, as a man and a patriot, if, conscious of 
his military genius, he had taken a musket and 
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persisted in remainiiig in the ranks through the 
whole war ? 

Let us consider some departments in which our 
country needs scholars now as she needed com- 
manders in her army and navy four yeara ago. 

These restless soldiers who are bearing our vic- 
torious banners onward to the Southern gulfs will 
never hereafter sit down to ledgers or libraries. 
The restlessness which now fastens upon them as a 
duty is not likely to loosen its grasp in the future. 
They will repeople those Southern plains which 
they are making desolate, and bear forward the tide 
of civilization till it breaks and resurges upon the 
Bocky Mountains. Who will be the teachers that 
shall accompany them where they march, camp 
with them where they camp, and settle with them 
where they make their homes ? — plant the school 
where the slave-pen yet is, and where the wild 
baffalo and the still wilder Indian now dispute the 
dominion ? 

Look at the uneducated that swarm in our large 
cities and mingle in our riots and mobs I Take the 
last census, and count the thousands to whom all 
avenues of learning are closed! See the endless 
and ever-increasing tide of immigration that flows in 
from the ignorance and crime of the Old World I 
Who will carry the light of knowledge into these 
dark comers, and transform the weakening and 
dangerous mass into elements of strength and 
safety ? 
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We have boasted of our public schools till we 
have persuaded ourselves that thej are on the 
border of perfection, and we cannot see how ridicu- 
lous they would appear compared with what they 
should be, or even with what the schools of some of 
the German States at present are. Our youth are 
advanced at fifteen and eighteen only to where they 
should have been at nine and twelve. What an 
enormous waste of the best years of life is this! 
And how inseparable, too — for the mind is never 
again so eager and so plastic. Francke was a poor 
Grerman who preached in the suburbs of Halle. At 
first he taught the children of his poor neighbors. 
Soon he taught these to teach, and so enlarged jhis 
school to give them employment. Thus was estab- 
lished the first of those great training-schools which 
ftimish skillful and enthusiastic teachers for all Ger- 
many. To Francke and three or four of his followers 
that whole nation is inOv bted for a transfer of some 
years from the period of preparation to the period 
of productive endeavor. A thousand such men to 
establish a thousand such schools here would find 
honor and serve their country. The West needs 
a Horace Mann, and the South several of them. 
They may be present here to-night, if they could 
only comprehend the magnitude of the service to 
which they are invited, and labor in preparation for 
it as the great Horace Mann labored through all 
his life. 

His mantle will not happen to &11 upon any body. 



i 
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I know, Saul sought his father's asses and found a 
kingdom ; but with us common folks, those who 
hunt for asses are pretty apt to find just what they 
look for. Accident may raise us to important posts ; 
but if we reflect that we stand two chances to be 
struck by lightning where we do one to be thus 
elevated, it detracts somewhat from the pleasure of 
waiting. 

After great dbruptions such as that "Which has 
just disturbed our relations with the great powers 
of the world, the advantage is reaped in the end not 
always by the nation that has shown the greatest 
military resources ; more frequently I think by the 
one that can bring the greatest diplomatic talent 
into the council. Kussia was beaten at Sebastopol, 
but she lost nothing at Paris. The allies could 
overwhelm the armies of Menschikoff, but they could 
not overwhelm the diplomatic genius of Gortscha- 
koff. By the treaties that are to follow with France 
and England, it will be determined whether those 
countries are to gain or lose by their unfriendly in- 
terference in North American affairs. The greatest 
statesman the world has produced could find em- 
ployment for all his powers in fitly representing the 
enormous interestis w^ have at stake in these settle- 
ments. The United States should have the leading 
influence in West Indian, Mexican, and South Amer- 
ican aflairs. Now she has just no influence at all. 
Whether at the return of peace she will assume the 
place which her geographical position \\a.?> 3l^%\^^^ 
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her, and which is so essential to her commercial in- 
terests and to her perpetuity, must depend upon the 
amount of political sagacity that can be placed in 
our cabinet at home and our ministerial offices 
abroad. 

But complex as is the problem of our foreign rela- 
tions, it is not more so than are the questions of 
domestic policy that are pressing forward for solu- 
tion. How shall the South be reorganized ? An- 
swers are not wanting ; they come up from every 
town and village ; but who can make a plan broad 
enough to include all others and strong enough to 
withstand the currents of interest and the storms of 
insurrection ? 

Three or four millions of degraded Africans have 
just been released from slavery. I apprehend that 
it will take no ordinaiy mind to fix the limit of their 
privileges so as to make their new condition more 
tolerable than the old, and at the same time not 
endanger the safety of all. Briefly, the Rebellion 
has proved a revolution, and in the grand remold- 
ing now in progress, old institutions must be annihi- 
lated and new ones created, while upon all that 
abides and all that arises there must be impressed 
the stamp of a new era. No amount of wisdom 
would be too great for those who are to preside in 
the midst of these changes : who, on the one side, 
are to arouse to activity the conservative, holding to 
the past with all its errors, and, on the other, control 
the radical, ready to hurl all the good which a cen- 
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tuiy's struggle has secured into the abyss of anarchy, 
because, forsooth, some evil clings to it. 

Thus it becomes manifest that the immediate ser- 
vices of great teachers and great statesmen must be 
possessed by the State if she is to continue her 
career of prosperity and honor. Indirectly, how- 
ever, she needs scholarship in many other depart- 
ments. Our Church is separate from the State, yet 
indispensable to it ; and the reflex influences of 
science and Uterature are so great that they cannot 
be considered unessential. 

What moral and religious teachers will mingle 
comfort and consolation with the floods of affliction 
which war has poured upon the people, and cure 
the crimes and immoralities that have followed our 
camps like pestilential diseases ? Where are the 
theologians with views broad enough and scholar- 
ship profound enough to maintain all the good old 
Christian doctrines alike against the attack of hos- 
tile infidelity and the no less dangerous support of 
friendly sectarianism ? The Church that is indif- 
ferent to science and antagonistic to philosophy can- 
not long hold the respect of a progressive people ; 
for the former is an infinitely multiplied index to 
religion, and the latter demonstrates Christianity. 

Mark how it has been with the Church hitherto. 
A divine, with a Uttle clearer insight than his neigh- 
bors, gets a glimpse of the profound significance of 
some one of the doctrines, and gathers around him a 
sect believing in his explanation. AxioVYi^T di^vcv^ 
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gets a similar glimpse of another doctrine, or of the 
same one from a different stand-point, and forms his 
sect ; and so it has gone on till one who would join 
the Christian Church must join five or six hundred 
denominations, and then not feel certain that he has 
embraced all of Christianity. Great men are wanted 
in the Church, not to form new sects, — there are too 
many of them now, — but to defend the old doctrines 
as they were held by the Church Fathers, and reveal- 
to the world the inexhaustible fullness of thw 
meaning. 

In medicine, the old systems begin to shake under 
the persistent attacks of the new, and the new to 
recoil from the consideration of their own absurdity. 
Who shall enlarge the Materia Medica to embrace 
the remedies of the great West, and elevate the 
good of the old and the good of the new into one 
system ? Here is scope for a greater than Hypo- 
crates or Hahnemann. 

It is said that when Aristotle was writing his Nat- 
ural History, Alexander employed some thousands 
' of men to beat the forests and drag the streams in 
search of curious animals. To-day one who would 
write upon any of the sciences may command the 
services not of Aristotle's thousands of men only, 
but of Aristotle himself and all his successors down 
to our own times. All the zealous workers that 
have wrought, each with his thousands of assistants, 
offer their facts and their theories to any philosopher 
' who will rescue them from isolation, by showing the 
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trae science of which they are elements. It is 
probable that before another generation passes, the 
sciences will undergo a fundamental revision — some 
of them, perhaps, a radical revolution. The credit 
of the country demands that our scientific men do 
their part of the work and reap their part of the 
hmr. 

In literature, we want more that is deep and less 
that is shallow, more rugged thought and less pretty 
language, more works of art whose parts combine 
into the inexhaustible meaning of the total, and less 
agglomerations which mean nothing except in detail, 
and very little then. Some have a notion that 
whatever is not clear to ignorance is therefore essen- 
tially muddy, and that it is very creditable to our 
literature that it contains nothing which the masses 
do not comprehend. For one, I should think it a 
poor recommendation of a differential calculus that 
children with no knowledge of arithmetic could un- 
derstand it ; yet what are its problems to the prob- 
lem of life. To my mind, it is nothing against 
Shakespeare that not one in a hundred can read 
him. The greatest poet of modern times says : — 

" Und wer mich nicht verstehen kann 
Der leme besser lesen." 

(Whoever does not understand me, must learn to 
read better.) 

A few years ago Carlyle, in a fit of spleen, asked, — 
" What, after all, has America produced except 
seventeen^ million consummate bores 1 ^^ C»q^'^. 
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America once produce a Goethe we should hear no 
more such sarcasms ; and through him the nation 
and all its individuals would secure greater respect 
in all countries and at all times. 

This war has furnished literary material with 
unexampled profusion. If we had a Shakespeare, 
could we lack a drama ? What was the dramatic 
movement of the " Wars of the Roses " compared 
with the resistless march of events toward the 
fatal issue of this Rebellion ? If we had a Thucyd- 
ides, could we lack a history? How barren of 
incident and interest was that contest between two 
inconsiderable cities compared with this contest for 
the liberty of a continent, in which the dead out- 
number the population of all Greece. If we had a 
Homer, could we lack an epic ? What were Achilles 
and his Myrmidons before Stonewall Jackson and 
his division ? or Hector with his lofty walls before 
Sherman with his siege-guns ? or Agamenanon with 
all his fleet before Farragut with a single iron-clad ? 

Such great men our times demand in civil life. 
Or if there are any of you who think that to be 
styled a benefactor of mankind is too tame a great- 
ness ; who thirst for military glory, and lament that 
the tide of war is about to recede before age and 
experience can fit you for its carnage, it seems to 
me safe to prepare none the less. No one can say in 
what relation the young Maximilian may find him- 
self to our reunited country, or how soon the inso- 
Jence of Great Britain may warrant the conquest of 
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the Canadas. Doubtless this call for great men will 
not rest unanswered. 

In general the ages that have succeeded great 
civil commotions have been ages of extraordinary 
intellectual activity. Witness the age of Pericles, 
that followed the Persian invasions ; the age of 
Augustus, that followed the foreign wars of Caesar 
and Pompey ; and their civil war, that ended in the 
erection of an empire upon the ruins of the old 
republic ; the age of Elizabeth, that followed the 
overthrow of the Papal power in England. 

I can but believe that we are fortunate who live 
in these times and are permitted to partake of tlieir 
activity. We have only to prepare to act well a 
part,, and we shall find the part all written, the 
stage erected and waiting, leaving us nothing to do 
bat to step forth. and act, with heroes for support 
and the whole world for audience. Most young 
men seem to have a latent notion that geniuses are 
bom on purpose to fiU great offices and perform 
great deeds. It may be true ; indeed there is no 
doubt but some have better natural ability than 
others. But great as are the labors to which I 
have pointed you, it is not certain that any of them 
are beyond the ability of the young men of this 
society if they only knew how to prepare and would 
set about it with might and main. Goethe says of 
actors : " A person of slender but correct under- 
standing may produce a more agreeable effect upon 
(Ahers than a perplexed and unpuri&ed gi\v\M%r 
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Certainly this is no less true of the actor upon the 
stage of life. If he has mastered the part he pro- 
poses to represent, it will never be asked whether 
he did so at a bound or only after years of toil. 

What this preparation involves it is not quite 
easy to say. But first in order, and, as it seems to 
me, in importance too, it involves a thorough educa- 
tion ; if possible, a classical education ; for none of 
the eclectic, practical, scientific, or special courses 
have shown themselves at all worthy to take the 
place of a thorough drill in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics. Those who say otherwise forget that the 
object of study is to learn to think. But the lan- 
guage of thought is the Latin and Greek as much 
now as when Boethius used the one or Plato the 
other. It does not follow that all who take thia 
course become thinkers, no more than it follows that 
those who go over any course are therefore masters 
of it. Nor does it follow that great men have not 
come from other courses and from no school course 
at all. It often happens that the rustic who is said 
to be uneducated outstrips the collegian ; but this is 
only because one, without advantages, has really 
secured, in a rude way, genuine culture, while the 
other, with advantages, has garnered the husks in* 
stead of the ears of culture. Here it is only affirmed 
that the continued application and the stretch of 
thought requisite to master the mathematics and 
grasp the languages in which the Greek and Roman 
cultures in all their magnificence lie crystalline, are 
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the training most likely to produce men equal to all 
the emergencies of life ; while the shorter and more 
showy courses, that lay stress upon the loosely con- 
nected facts of natural science, are more apt to pro- 
duce the mushroom men, who seem firm, but are 
crushed by the weight of the first important duty. 

Aristotle says : " Educated men are as superior to 
those uneducated as the living are to the dead, and 
those parents who educate their children are superior 
to those who merely beget them ; for the latter only 
enable their children to live, but the former give 
them the power to live well." The value of educa- 
tion will hardly be disputed. What it should ac- 
complish is reasonably clear, but what it does 
accomplish with us I fear is nothing very credit- 
able. 

In some schools it is fashionable to despise study. 
The students attend to Xenophon and Cicero Just 
enough to pass the superficial examinations, while 
their real attention is divided between college tricks 
and schemes for making superficial scholarship seem 
profound. I have known pupils whose only mental 
discipline was obtained in contriving plans by which 
they should avoid learning any thing, and whose 
only femiliarity with literature was obtained in 
taming old magazines in search of an original es- 
sav that the teacher had never seen. You too have 
known some who never examined deeper into their 
lessons than they thought the recitation would go, 
and who never solved all the problems Yj\\evi ^^e^ 
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knew which ones the teacher would assign to them. 
There is notliing stranger than that a whole class 
of young men should set apart six or eight years of 
the most valuable part of life for the acquirement 
of knowledge, and as soon as the work is begun, 
exhaust their ingenuity in rendering the whole 
undertaking abortive. It is passing strange I This 
in part explains why some great schools are honored 
abroad and despised at home. The lofty pretm- 
sions of the students are known to strangers, their 
contemptible deeds to neighbors. They leave the 
walks of productive industry only that they may 
develop into firmer pillars of society and more use- 
ful elements of the state, and straightway set about 
undermining the wholesome regulations of the for- 
mer, and systematically violating the expressed laws 
of the latter. If a tyrant were attempting to force 
upon them a course at which their whole nature 
revolted, they could not use shrewder means to de- 
feat his plans. Archimedes ran naked through the 
streets of Syracuse, — so elated was he over a new 
principle of science. I have not known young men 
in our day to do this, but I have known some to go 
half dressed to school because they were not up in 
time to complete their toilet. 

Pythagoras was so elated over his discovery of 
the " Pons asinoruniy*^ that he sacrificed a heca- 
tomb of oxen to the gods. I have known classes, 
after a less sacrifice, to form in solemn procession 
at the dead of night to bury in the earth, and to 
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onsign to everlasting forgetftdnessi the book that 
3ntained the bridge aforesaid. 

An old father digs all day to eam^ and a worn-oat 
lother stints and almost starves to save^ the where- 
withal to educate their son. That same son hires 
is wood cut and his fires built, hires his hair 
(»nbed and his boots blacked, carouses all night 
nd sleeps away the morning, takes his " pony " to 
very recitation, and retains the choicest steed in the 
table that it may be at his service at any moment 
^hen his jaded mind shall require relaxation or his 
leglected body exercise. Ashamed to be caught 
tndying and proud of his skill in gaming, he at 
ength graduates with a notion that the same habits 
hat secured a diploma will secure success in life, 
[his can never be. In the school of life, genuine 
indeavor and real merit alone succeed. He loses 
aspect, forfeits friendship, and finally, having im- 
K)verished his parents and blasted all their hopes, 
16 ends in acknowledged failure, worthy of nothing 
ind receiving nothing but universal contempt. 

There are those who defend this scandalous 
jTodigality and shamelessness of young men with 
he excuse : " They are only sowing their wild 
»ats ; they will be all the better for it when it is 
►ver." It is forgotten in this, that " Whatsoever a 
Qan soweth that shall he also reap ; " that if the heat 
f passion is the seed, the harvest will be the un- 
ixtinguishable fires of despair. Behold the argu- 
aent : I must walk to Chicago, but eoiid\xdL<^ \i^ 
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swim down the Mississippi till exhaustion and rheu- 
matism stop me, and then, if possible, struggle 
ashore and begin my journey. I want to become 
learned, and set about destroying the powers by 
which I was to escape ignorance. I want to ascend 
to the realms of glory, and, tying a millstone about 
my neck, make haste towards the pit of perdition. 

It is not safe to summon into one's self a legion 
of evil spirits when one is not sure of the counter- 
command by which they may be cast out. It is 
dangerous to let the momentum of life accumulate 
on the downward road. 

I know this remissness is not universal among 
students, yet it is so general that its influence can 
hardly be escaped by the most zealous. For my 
own part, I was anxious to know something, and 
meant to deal honestly with myself; but I am &ank 
to acknowledge that the declarations of my diploma 
were a gross misrepresentation of facts, and at 
graduation I had never even heard of what seems 
to me now the most valuable part of education. 

Besides all else there is a deep fear among parents 
and pupils, and I believe it extends to most teach- 
ers, that study, like poisonous drugs, will sooner or 
later kill every body that has much to do with it. 
No case of sickness among pupils has ever come to 
my knowledge, which was produced by so gross and 
so manifest physical abuse, but there was somebody 
to attribute it to hard study. I have known young 
persons^ so lazy that their minds did cream and 
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mantle like the standing pond from their yery 
downess, to contract some slow fever, and then be 
taken home by tender parents and proclaimed 
luuiyrs to learning. 

There is no public passion with which I have so 
little in common as with this fear of over-study. 
People talk as though utter inactivity were the nor- 
mal condition of mind, and study in itself dangerous. 
I defy statistics to show that the uneducated live 
longer than the educated, or the mentally inactive 
longer than the mentally active. From Duyckinck's 
"Cyclopedia of American Literature " I learn that, 
88 far as given, the average age of graduation of our 
American authors up to this century was 19 years, 
and the average period of their life was 66§ years. 
This includes those who came to violent deaths, and 
many who were no scholars and became authors on 
a small scale by accident. Exclude these two 
classes, take only those who graduated youngest, 
pursued the most purely intellectual callings, and 
achieved the most marked success, and their aver- 
age age reaches nearly 75. But if we confine 
ourselves to the New England clergy of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, men in the highest 
degree students, many of them spending from ten 
to eighteen hours a day, 366 days in a year, over 
their books and sermons, we shall have a result 
still more surprising to those who think that study 
kills folks. 

The traib is, the notion that mental \a\)OT «xA 
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health are incompatible has no foundation in fact, 
and how it became popular I do not see, unless it be 
attributable to the facility with which indulgent 
parents credit study with the results of their chil- 
dren's folly and dissipation. 

As an antidote to this supposed danger and an 
excuse for accomplishing just nothing, physical ex- 
ercises have been introduced. We now have pro- 
fessors of gymnastics, and rings and clubs are a 
necessary part of school apparatus. The time has 
to be divided between books and this phenomenon 
in political economy : — valuable unproductive labor; 
and frequently the useless get3 a larger share than 
the useful. 

I was once connected with a school in which ex- 
ercise was epidemic. On Saturday the young 
ladies used to walk from five to eight miles over the 
high hills, and up and down the almost perpendicu- 
lar ledges, with which the country abounded. Sun- 
day, feeling enervated and sleepy, and knowing that 
it was for want of exercise, they took short vigorous 
walks upon the school grounds and swung Indian 
clubs till they were dripping with sweat. Monday, 
feeling sore, and not very well either, (all from sit- 
ting too much,) they rose at five and walked till 
seven ; at noon they took vigorous calisthenic ex- 
ercises an hour; before sunset came what they 
called a ramble, (in reality it resembled a foot-race ;) 
in the evening they resorted to dumb-bells at the 
slighteat approach of mental exhaustion or sleepi- 
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ness. Monday's roatine was repeated for the other 
days of the week. But in many cases all would 
QOt do. The duties of school were found incom- 
patible with the amount of exercise necessary to 
produce the comfortable feeling which they enjoyed 
when they sat in the parlor at home with nothing 
to do, and so, poor things ! they had to be taken 
from school, the victims of hard study and the dis- 
eases consequent upon a too sedentary life. The 
kct is, those girls walked themselves to death. Only 
those with vital powers like Kilkenny cats could 
stand it at all. The rest were killed really by the 
ledges, though science got the credit of it. 

Eton, so celebrated in past times, gives only 
fourteen hours a week to school, the rest to cricket 
and the boats ; but there is hardly a stupider set of 
boys in the empire than those at Eton, and Eton 
graduates are full as likely to be English bullies as 
English scholars. I must not be understood as say- 
ing that there are no cases of over-study or no pos- 
sibility of too close confinement ; I know the con- 
trary. There is occasionally a child that must be 
watched with the most constant care lest he apply 
himself too hard or too long. In general, it will be 
found that young men who wait upon themselves, 
eat with discretion, learn their lessons, and in other 
respects mind their own business, will prosper at 
school as elsewhere. 

All this must not be taken as a reflection upon 
this college. I should be very foolish. \.o "n^ ^^ 
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weak an attack upon a good reputation so well 
earned and so widespread. Nor do. I mean to 
charge the young men of my country with triviality. 
I know too well the fiery trials in which they have 
proved their earnestness. Less than a year ago, 
when the national peril was a little intensified, I 
know this school wasclosed,and you all, with scarcely 
a farewell, made haste to brave the danger. Within 
the last four years twelve thousand patriot soldiers, 
in the bloom of early life, have built their narrow 
houses and gone into the cold winter-quarters of 
death in the suburbs of St. Louis. Far away, 
scattered through the wilds of Arkansas and the 
swamps of Louisiana, along the mountain passes of 
Georgia and the sickly lowlands of the Atlantic 
coast, a hundred thousand nameless graves attest 
the unselfish earnestness of the American youth. 
Nor is this the result of blind impulse or unthinking 
passion. The suffering and wretchedness of the 
soldier's life are well known ; they have been told 
amidst sympathetic tears in the church of every 
village : and his fate is no secret ; it has been writ- 
ten with agony on the little record of every family. 
Yet what do we see ? From every part of this 
great West come streaming up thousands of young 
men who have sundered the nearest and dearest of 
earthly ties, trampled beneath their feet the com- 
forts and luxuries of home, and are hastening to the 
State capitals to be mustered into service and thrown 
into line of battle in the distant East and South. 



\ 
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Where in modem times or ancient story can you 
find a parallel to this ? No ; with the record of this 
war and the present feeling of our countrymen be- 
fore me, so far from detracting aught from the just 
honor and just fame of the American character, I 
would rather have it proclaimed from the mountain 
tops and engraved on monumental brass. 

This deep earnestness is not a new growth ; it has 
always lain at the foundation of our national life. 
Before the Rebellion, it was exhausted in clearing 
away forests and breaking up prairies, opening 
routes of trade and travel across our country, and 
extending and enriching her foreign commerce. It 
thus made ours the richest and most prosperous 
people in the world. Then came this war, and it 
established our martial supremacy. What next? 
It is as clear to me as the noonday sun, that this 
same spirit should enter our schools and make our 
Intelligence commensurate with our wealth and mil- 
itary prowess. 

Sit down with your father and ask an account of 
his early life in the West ; ask that walking skele- 
ton about to reenlist for another three years how 
he lived along the Lower Mississippi, and tell me 
whether you think our young men are in real ear- 
nest with their studies. 

But right here I am met with the shallow pretense 
that man can know but little at best, and all else is 
wrapped in mystery. Away with such silly and 
puerile self-compJacency. What is \Xiet^ \)aa.\. \Sivj 
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not be known ? Nay, I might almost ask, what is 
there that has not been known ? Because you and 
I are ignorant, it does not follow that man is, or that 
we must always be. Who dares say that he has 
mastered all the problems that lie solved in the 
great poets ? The hundredth reading has discovered 
new and still deeper meaning to the wisest men. 
Emerson says that not half a dozen in any generation 
understand Plato. But our century has produced 
a greater than Plato. Should I say what I think 
has been accomplished by the Gennan philosophers 
you would think me wild. From a comprehension 
of what they have thought, one returns to a new 
world as superior to the empty bauble he left as 
is intelligence to instinct ; for the first time then 
Nature reveals her divine origin and Humanity its 
exalted destiny. Without doubt the believer in 
the essential ignorance of the race will affirm that 
metaphysics is all unprofitable, hair-splitting non- 
sense ; but he can no more understand a volume of 
Kant or Schelling, Fichte or Hegel, than the rant- 
ing infidel can understand the Bible. The feeling 
that there is little to know and that we can know 
nothing, will not take us far. Socrates said of a 
book, " What I understand of it is good, and so I 
think what I do not understand is ; but it requires a 
Delian diver to get at it." To study, one must carry 
such faith as the pious old negro showed when he 
said : " If de Lord tell dis darkey to jump trough 
a stone wall, he jump. Jumpin' 'long to him ; goin' 
trough 'long to de Lord." 
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Not philosophy, or any other knowledge that 
■hall meet the demands of our times, can be ob- 
tained by hanging around an institution of learning, 
or by gormandizing light Hterature. Wood does 
not grow into houses and furniture, there are no 
mines of plowshares and pruning-hooks, no quarries 
of crockery and glass ware ; instead, we have stately 
trees, reins of impure ore, banks of clay and sand, 
and from these, thought and labor supply the ever- 
increasing wants of civilization. Not even freedom 
is ours as a natural product ; we have strong arms 
and courageous hearts, but liberty must be fought 
for and won. So intelUgence, though present in 
Nature, alive in society, active in the state, and re- 
vealed in philosophy, can only be possessed at the 
price of unceasing toil. We must take to the 
school-room the renunciation and perseverance of 
our pioneer fathers and our patriot brothers; we 
must concentrate upon the work of education all 
the labor and self-sacrifice that made the wilderness 
)f Illinois into fruitful fields, all the unswerving de- 
ermination that took Vicksburg, all the obstinate 
adurance that battled its way from the Rapidan to 
etersburg ; then shall we gain something worthy 
ourselves and fitting the responsible duties that 
ait us. 

[ have shown that preparation for peace is no less 
mtial than preparation for war, because there 
\t be a readjustment of the balance of power 
a redistribution of the bene&ls oil cvN^^^oar 
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tlon. I have called your attention to the work act- 
ually waiting for laborers all over the land, and in 
all the departments of honor and profit. I have 
compared the sickly efforts of most students with 
our efforts in industrial and martial pursuits, and 
pointed out the inadequacy of the former to lay an 
educational foundation broad and firm enough to 
sustain such lives as our times demand. It only 
remains that I beseech you, by all your ambitious 
hopes and all your patriotic emotions, to enlist in 
the ranks now drilling for the grand enterprises of 
the future. 

You and I have not gone into the field with our 
fathers and brothers to hazard our lives in defence 
of our country, and we feel a blush of shame at the 
thought of confessing to coming generations that we, 
being of martial age and in full health, enjoyed the 
luxuries of home through these dark days of the 
Republic. But be of good cheer. We paay yet wash 
away the foul reproach — not on the tented field. 
Hasten as we may, ere we can fit for action and 
reach the bristling front, the last battle will be won. 
Already the mother that bore and nursed the Re- 
bellion, proud Charleston, has drunk the bitter cup 
of humiliation; and as I speak, the Union forces are 
gathering thick around the last stronghold of the 
Rebellion. Not on the tented field, but in the tur- 
bulent struggles of civil life, is the service to which 
we are called, and for which we must renounce all 
the follies and pleasures of sense, and, Uke the wise 
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tliat have gone before us, give oiqr days to toil and 
our nights to thought Do you shudder and start 
back. This is no new demand. It is as true as 
Christianity that only in and through its renuncia- 
tion does the world receive its infinite worth. 

If I should paint before you the benighted con« 
dition of Dahomey, tell you of the thousands who ^ 
bow down in adoration to their bloody idol, of the 
thousands of lives that are taken every year to 
satisfy a custom or a caprice, and of a whole nation 
going down to everlasting punishment for want of 
the pure light of the Gospel, it is not improbable, 
tiay, it is highly probable that I could find among 
the young men of this school those who would de- 
vote their lives to so noble a work, — would leave 
the endearments of home, sacrifice their ambitious 
ichemes, and go forth into perpetual banishment 
and to almost certain death in a land so desolate 
and pestilential. But is the work to which I invite 
you less important or the preparation for it more 
distastefiil ? Is it less desirable to elevate our own 
countrymen than to preach to the cannibal savages 
of Africa ? Would you go with more alacrity to 
the study of the jargon that forms the speech of 
barbarians than to the study of that language in 
which is wrapped the culture of a mighty nation, 
and the prophecy of a mightier nation than the 
world has hitherto known ? 

I will not speak obscurely. I do not mean that 
every body should become great ; and yet \ do mfc-Mi 
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that every body should become as great as possible. 
One should not hide his light if he has any, or bury 
his talent because he has but one. I believe that 
you and I, all of us, while we acknowledge the price- 
less value of culture, are squandering the golden 
opportunities of gaining it. We long for greatness, 
and dream of a well-earned fame. We know full 
well that longing and dreaming, form no part of 
achievement; yet we suffer our ambition to ooze 
out through these unprofitable channels, while the 
way to greatness lies open, and the work that shall 
earn us fame is at our very door. 

We do not honor the generals who fought the 
battles of the Revolution more than we do the 
teachers and preachers and statesmen who followed 
and wove the fabric of our Government, organized 
the national activity, and laid the firm foundation of 
our religion and learning. It will be so hereafter. 
Side by side with Lyon and McPherson and Farragut 
and Sherman and Grant, as they stand high on the 
temple of Fame, crowned with the laurels of vic- 
tory, shall stand the intellectual heroes who shall 
have built upon the ground that the warriors have 
won. 



in. 

THE STUDEKT. 

Knowledge is cumulative. It grows with the 
years. Every new invention adds to its sum ; 
every new thought swells its proportions. N^- 
student ever wrought in vain or wholly died. 
Plato and Pythagoras, Livy and Lucan, Kepler and 
Kant, Bacon and Bums still hve and act in the 
world of thought. The race has a progress as the 
bidividnal has ; only one is steady and certain, the 
other fluctuating and uncertain, — as the former is 
decreed by the divine, the latter modified by the 
human will. This culture of the race we inherit. 
We are bom to a consciousness higher than the wis- 
est of antiquity could ever reach, and find spread out 
before us the treasures which the toil and stmggle 
of all generations have gathered and preserved. 

For whom was this New World kept concealed 

while the teeming millions of the Old World were 

famishing upon their over-crowded and impoverished 

lands ? We boast of our State, and feel proud of 

her beautiftd sky and broad prairies. And well 

we may. All the myriad years of the bygone 

world have \)een but to fill our mines w\\\i n^^^^ 
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and load her acres with fatness. Here He all 
physical comforts and luxuries stored away in her 
caverns and locked up in her soil. These granaries 
are ours, and labor the key that unlocks them. 

How happy then is our lot to-night, as we are 
assembled here in this magnificent structure, just 
entering upon the work of life, with the accumulated 
wisdom of six thousand years at our command, and 
the riches that untold ages have been garnering 
away, for our inheritance 1 

These, too, are historic times, — times that have 
aroused the stupidest from their lethargy and made 
them think and act. ** We live in deeds, not 
years." And it is by no means certain that one 
week of these war times, when our whole social 
and civil organization has been threatened and thrill- 
ed into a glow of thought and activity, is not worth 
more to progress than whole centuries of peace and 
quiet. What a revolution in thought and feeling 
we have had within the last twelve months ! Our 
walls of old prejudices and false theories have crum- 
bled away, and a mighty people, as if mai*shaled 
into column, have taken up their line of march to- 
ward higher and nobler grounds. It is worth some- 
thing to live now. We may be older at forty than 
Methuselah was in his tenth century. 

It is glory enough for our fathers that they have 
pioneered the way, breaking the glebe, opening the 
highways of civilization, and throwing around all 
the cherishing and all-sustaining power of a good 
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government. Their worthy deeds have been re- 
corded, and their names shall shine brightly upon 
the first page of our history. But it will not be 
enough for our glory to preserve and hand down 
this inheritance, to be columns in the structure and 
not architects of it. The future shall be to the 
present as the present is to the past. The resources 
of the great West in the hereafter shall be to her 
resources now as her resources of to-day are to 
those of the times when the savage fished in her 
streams and hunted through her forests. A popu- 
lation dense as that of our Western cities shall 
crowd these prairies. A literature, smooth as the 
old Grecian, strong as the old Roman, and rich as 
the old English, shall yet develop on the banks of 
the Mississippi. And, over and under all, leading 
and sustaining it, there shall be a government that 
fears no tyrant and knows no slave. 

This is no rhetorical fancy sketch ; it is the 
marked destiny of this land and this people. To it 
all our history points, and of it all the facts of the 
present prophesy. In its achievement you and I 
must have a part. We may be active or passive ; 
that Ues with us : if passive, we shall be but ma- 
terials in the hands of the World-Spirit, to be used as 
the mason uses brick and mortar ; if active, we shall 
be the heroes ,and sages of the time to come. 
Whether we shall be one or the other is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to us in any point of .view, and 
by no izieans as a question of morality. Itv \\& ^qn- 
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ernment every people finds its substantial existence . 
and the germs of its destiny. From the State the 
sabject receives all that he is and has ; and for it 
therefore he is under the most sacred obligations to 
labor, and, if need be, die. Hence the highest duty 
of any citizen, and for the reasons adduced, preemi- 
nently so of an American citizen, is to strengthen, 
purify, and exalt his government ; but to do this, the 
first step must, of necessity, be to strengthen, purify, 
and exalt himself. In this, then, his highest duty 
to himself and to the world are identical. Shall 
we perform this duty? This is the question for 
you and me to-night. 

We profess to be students, and have entered the 
field of learning. If we are ever to obtain a cult- 
ure worthy of men, and be of positive service to 
the State in achieving her glorious destiny, let us ' 
see with what views, in what spirit, and with what 
determination we must begin and prosecute our 
work. 

It is very common nowadays for essayists to tell 
us, in strong words and weak rhetoric, how little 
we know. We are asked to look into the blue sky 
above, and think how little we know of the mighty 
worlds that revolve there. Then we are told to 
turn in the opposite direction, and consider how 
ignorant we are of the infinitely small. We are 
conducted back through the world's course, with an 
invitation to refiect how much of her history must 
be unwritten. Finally, as a climax of intellectual 
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e£S>rt, we are called upon to approach the subject 
of metaphysics, and consider first that there is no 
such subject ; second, if there is, how little we know 
about it ; and third, that no one ever can know more 
about it than we do. Now this is all wrong. It 
may be true of the essayist that he is very ignorant ; 
it may be true of you and me that we know but 
little in these and other directions ; but that a world 
of knowledge has been mastered in these fields, and 
may be mastered by us, is most certain, as any one 
m^ know who will kn;«k at the door of leaLng 
and inquire. Of space there is more known than 
you and I can master in half a life-time of patientt 
zealous labor ; and I am by no means sure but here 
OTery thing is known that is worth knowing. There 
is no such thing as unwritten history ; the world has 
kept a record of its progress, the facts are all extant, 
and their philosophy published. But if there were 
such forgotten volumes as we are told to believe, 
we should not miss them much, for, as it is, our 
lives are too short to consider all we find recorded. 

As for philosophy, or metaphysics as it is called, 
I humbly know, it is the direction in which man 
has come neacest miraculous achievements. Hum- 
boldt says the three years he gave to Kant's ^' Eritik 
der Reinen Vemunft " were the most profitable of 
his life. He could have read it through in two 
days. The clearest-headed student I have ever 
met, after five years of enthusiastic and inde&tigable 
labor upon HegeVa Logicj remarked tlaat \i^ V^d^ 
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nearly mastered the introduction. You may rest 
assured that there are thoughts as clearly defined 
and as well established as the first axiom of mathe- 
matics, as real and usefiil to the Ufe here as they 
are cheering and instructive of the life hereafter, 
which you and I can only grasp after long years 
of thought and study. 

A reverend Doctor said last Sunday : " We can- 
not have a rational theology ; we cannot know the 
nature and character of God." How false 1 And 
how criminal in one who professes to guide man to 
life and light. It is treason against the divine rea- 
son which rules and guides us, and in whose light < 
the hidden things of life, death, and immortality i 
have been made clear. 

Our daily training in school upon the scienccB 
and languages, then, is but the skirmishing that 
precedes the great battle of education, — the drill 
that prepares us for the long marches of thought. 

We boast of being students ; and it is a title of 
honor to those who honor the title. But what 
credit is it to a youth to spend a series of years in 
school, with an average reputation, and leave it ten- 
fold more a dunce than when he entered ; his only 
object having been to gain a reputation with which * " 
to get position and money. You know what Bums ^ 
says about a similar joining of the Church : — r 

** I know I 'm nae the thing I should be, ^^ 

Kor am I e'en the thing I could be ; 
But a thousand times I rather would be ^ 



^ 
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An Infidel clean, 
Than under Gospel banners hid be, 
Jost for a screen.*' 

So it seems to me a disgrace to one to bear the 
name of student when he has not looked forward 
through a lifetime of intellectual endeavor. Such 
a one will never be led on by a generous enthusiasm, 
but must be forever goaded on from behind with 
marks and misdemeanors. The only sensible thing 
for him to do is to renounce his calling ; for he 
will never dissolve and assimilate a single science, to 
say nothing of making progress upon the problem 
<^ life. 

The gates of learning never open to the careless, 
the giddy, or the trivial. It is the serious, earnest 
man that enters in and possesses the palace. 

A youth said to me not long since, " I want to 
enjoy life. What need is there of my studying so 
hard ? What good will it do me ? " Well, none, 
if you are content to be nobody here and nobody 
in the hereafter. If the gewgaws of fashion, the 
pleasure of eating and drinking, and the intellectual 
pursuits of town scandal and small-talk are sufficient 
ends and aims of an immortal spirit, there is not the 
slightest need of your studying any more than is 
agi:eeable to your feelings. But if these are insuf- 
ficient, — waters too shallow and too narrow in 
which to navigate a life-boat, with its ballast of good 
sense and its broad sails of ambition and hope, — 
there is no alternative but hard study. 
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But says another, " This studying is too serious 
business for me. I would make the world laugh 
and be jolly." That is, you would be a buffoon or 
a wit. Do you know that of all the fire-flies that 
frequent the dark comers of the field of learning, 
the buffoon is the most ephemeral ? He flashes out 
and the insects gather around, blowing their tiny 
horns and dancing their exultation. But when old 
age creeps on or misfortune comes, his light goes 
out and the crowds disappear. With no cheering 
memories of the past and no promising hopes of the 
fbture, lonely and pitiable as a shipwrecked sailor, 
he bids a sad and ofttimes a bitter farewell to his 
short-lived glory. But you would be a wit, — i. e., 
you would be a Sterne or a Hood. Then you can- 
not begin your training too soon or labor too ear- 
nestly. And after all, there can be but little doubt 
but Sterne's sad and pathetic story of the death of 
Le Pevre, over which we have wept so many times, 
shall be fresh in memory when his wittiest sayings 
shall have been long forgotten. 

And of Hood's poems, the most serious are the 
most valuable, and destined to the longest life. In- 
deed it will not be strange, if, after many centuries 
have purged out literature, the curious antiquarian 
shall look up the history of the then still weU-known 
lines,' — 

** Take her np tenderly, 
Lift her with care. 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
TooDg and so fidTf** 
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and find to his astonishment that their author was 
a noted wit in his day. ^^ Our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought." 

I do not mean to say that there is no place in the 
world for laughing and pleasure. Though of the 
two I would much rather hold the place in history 
which is held by one of our stem, serious, rigid, un- 
relaxing Puritan ancestors, than that of the merry, 
pleasure-loving settler of Virginia or South Caro- 
lina. A good hearty laugh is healthy and en- 
nobling, but the great under-current of a reasonable 
and useful life is earnest thought and action. It is 
this, too, that the world esteems of true value ; it 
holds the other cheap. It is much easier to find a 
down than a king. A dozen unknown persons in 
any town can play you a comedy. But when in 
the whole world one tragedian appears, he attracts 
the attention of two continents. 

But a student must be honest as well as serious 
and earnest. How many try to scheme their way 
through their courso of study. Indeed, some get 
the greater part of the mental culture they get at all, 
in contriving how they can avoid doing what they 
ought to do. As though a diploma was of any ser- 
vice to a man I Or as if it is any honor to him to 
be called honest and wise, when in fact he is dis- 
honest and ignorant. In this Western country, 
where the offices and officers are venal, it would 
seem as though a reward had been offered for dis- 
honesty. But it is the devil's reward a^let ^. ^^x 
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with all our independence, jealousy, and backbit- 
ing, we have a deep love of honesty, and in the end 
reverence and follow the hero who, without fear or 
favor, speaks the words and does the deeds of an 
enlightened conscience. 

If we would do any thing worthy of men in 
this world, we inust be content to labof and toil 
in obscurity, till we are fitted for high duties and 
responsibilities, in full faith that the high places 
will come begging our services. We are not patient 
and trusting. We fear our merit will not be recog- 
nized, when, in point of fact, we have no merit but 
presumption. How many students leave school 
before their course is completed for fear they will 
lose the golden opportunity of getting a position. 
They prefer going out into eternal mediocrity, 
rather than sacrifice something to become what the 
world has ever offered a premium for. Are you 
afiraid an educated man, with an earnest heart and 
a willing hand, will find nothing to do ? The time 
never was when employers had not hundreds of 
men scattered through the country in search of just 
such men. Become noble and wise, and there will 
be a reward offered for your discovery. All the 
forces of spirit will conspire to draw you into re- 
sponsible and honorable stations. 

It is said that some die of hard study ; and it is 
no doubt true ; but this number is far too small for 
our credit and the advancement of the race. We 
think it worth while that our brave fellow-men 
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should die on th^ battle-field, that the nation may 
have a career worthy of the majesty of history, and 
that her millions of children through all the coming 
years may live lives worthy of their divine destiny. 
How much more is it our duty to die, if need be, 
to solve the problem of life and set the world free 
firom the bondage of ignorance 1 For verily the 
mysteries of life are soluble in thought. 

Suppose the two hundred students now in this 
building should throw aside every allurement, and 
with earnest, anxious endeavor struggle to know 
the truths of the created and uncreated universe. 
Some of us would perish of the wearisome marches 
and in the fierce encounters. Many could never 
cross the regions of the already known ; but of the 
two hundred, some would reach the limit, and 
pioneer the worid into richer realms and more 
exalted destinies. We might lose the sensual 
pleasure of a few days ;, but we should gain a fore- 
taste of the celestial joy of knowing. And how 
poor would seem the sacrifice of our passions and 
appetites, and even of our lives, if, of us all, but 
one should pass the ordeal and become the Socrates 
or Shakespeare of coming ages 1 

The true student must be serious, earnest, honest, 
patient, trusting, and diligent, through every moment 
of his life ; then shall he become truly great and 
happy, perform his whole duty to his country, and 
have all the coming generations for a monument to 
perpetuate his memoiy. 
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« 

** Kot enjoyment and not borow 
la oar destined end or way, 
Bnt to act that each to-morrow 
Find UB further than to-day.*' 



IV. 

WHAT WE SHOULD BEAD, AND WHT. 

One must be a student before be can be a reader. 
The simplest book that is worth reading at all, is 
ibll of allusions which presuppose knowledge and 
culture. The rough clown can read Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., and get all that is in him, which is no great 
Aing after all ; but should he pronounce the words 
of Shakespeare, with Webster at one elbow and the 
•*New American Cyclopedia" at the other, he would 
not have read him — he would not have gotten the 
shell even in which Shakespeare has wrapped his 
thought. Most men nowadays search for wisdom 
with less forethought than they use in hunting prai- 
rie chickens or stray cattle — if it can be called a 
search at all when one shuts his mind's eye and 
holds out his senses to the passing literature, while 
thought escapes like Ulysses from blind Polyphemus. 
One who sets out to read all the world publishes 
must soon fall wofully behind the times. It would 
take a very maelstrom to gulp down all that busy 
printers cook up for a hungry public. Or if one 
would read up the past before beginning the even 
race with the present, it would take Viim aX. \!cia t^\.^ 
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of a volume a day, Sundays excepted, & little less 
than five thousand years to read the French Im- 
perial Library alone. To the bUnd this looks dark 
enough. For how shall one be sure of writing 
something new unless he knows what is old ; and 
how shall he know what is old unless be has read 
the libraries of all nations and all times ; or how 
shall one point the way through the future unless 
he rides on the crest of the present ? This is no 
fancied difficulty ; it is real, and none the less real 
because only some units out of some millions rise 
high enough to see, meet, and solve it, while the 
masses merely gormandize upon what books chance 
throws in their way, and rehash for the present 
what was old to Pythagoras and Confacius. 

The fact is, one may read what the world has 
produced hitherto, long before old age has whitened 
his locks. The past once known and its philosophy 
drained, before quaffing the present, he may well 
blow aside the foam which the rush of events pro- 
duces. Any reading that is worthy of the name is 
a reading for thought. It is very clear that all the 
books of the world need not be read to get all the 
thought of the world. Indeed if thought is in the 
question, I apprehend some mountains of books need 
not be disturbed or considered at all. How one 
masters whole libraries as he rises to the thought 
of Plato and Kant ; and when he has grasped the 
poetry of Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, how little he lacks of having all the Muses 
have ever sung I 
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The present is apt to be prond, and, as if it had a 
fife within itself and was sufficient for itself, to 
despise the past and disregard the future. If we 
partake of this spirit we may be assured we are no 
guides in the world, and shall be of little account 
beyond the narrow space of life. All our going is 
a going no whither, unless we recognize history as 
an infinite progress. And as the astronomer, by 
carefully studying the orbit of the comet from its 
arrival within the range of observation to its de- 
parture firom the same, can trace it with accuracy 
far beyond the reach of the most powerful tele- 
scope, so we shall act best for the present and fu- 
ture, if we take the largest possible parallax of the 
grand orbit of culture. 

This consideration takes us back to the birth of 
literature. From that dim twilight in which the 
cradle of a nation is rocked by the giant forces of 
Nature, comes much that is wonderful, ^ — miracu- 
lous, one may almost call it. A story comes down 
from beyond the confines of authentic history, and 
we say it is a myth, and treat it as a curious but 
useless relic. Yet it might be a question whether 
a nation has ever more than filled out the prophecy 
that lies latent in those myths which are older than 
its first articulate utterance. 

Take an example. The Sphinx was a monster 
with the face and neck of a virgin, the body of a 
lion, the wings of a bird, and the tail of a serpent. 
She sat upon a rock, and put this liddle to 2il v(\\ft 
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passed along, — ^^ What animal is that which walks 
upon four feet in the morning, two at noon, and 
three in the evening ? " — and a^ many as could not 
guess it she slaughtered. At last (Edipus passed 
that way : to the oft-repeated question, he replied, 
— " Man ; for in the morning of life he creeps on 
all fours, at its noon he walks upright, and in its 
decline he supports his tottering fi*ame with a 
staff." Thereupon the Sphinx threw herself down 
and died. 

« 

This is a myth ; but is it heathenish nonsense ? 
I think not. It was the Greek destiny to develop 
the individuality of man in its beauty and strength. 
In Asia man had never existed for himself, but for 
the monarch only. The diremption was to be made 
in Greece. For this the Grecian state was, and 
toward it all the problems of Grecian life pointed. 
So from the rock there came struggling up through 
all the grades of animal Ufe an almost articulate 
riddle whose answer was " Man ; " and we may 
well believe that in a state whose aim was individu- 
ality, whoever had not come to a self-conscious 
existence which knows itself as man, perished mis- 
erably. 

Does not Spirit still, as it struggles up through the 
world beneath, set the problem of life before all who 
pass through the world ; and is it not still true, that 
all who make no progress in the solution of life's 
mystery go down to hopeless ruin ? 

Ceres was opposed to the marriage of her daugh- 
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ter Proserpina with Pluto, the god of the infernal 
world. Pluto therefore carried the case to Jupiter, 
his all-powerful brother, and from him obtained 
permission to seize away Proserpina. So as she 
was gathering flowers in the vales, the ground 
opened and she was carried off. Ceres could still 
hear the echo of her voice, and after much wander- 
ing she learned the truth. Through her power 
Proserpina was brought back to the earth, but not 
till she had eaten the pomegranate which compelled 
her to spend one third of every year with her hus- 
band below. 

This, too, is a myth, but it has a meaning. Ceres 
presided over agriculture. Her daughter is the 
seed. Does not the seed go to the ground, and 
waste away one third of the year before it reappears 
to a new and fuller life in the harvest ? But this 
symbolism goes &rther and was meant to go farther. 
All matter changes, going through decay to higher 
forms ; and at last the body perishes to give place 
to the immortality of the soul. A symbolic resur- 
rection is therefore a part of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries which grew out of this myth. 

In like manner the rest of the Grecian and the 
other ancient mythologies are full of hidden mean- 
ing, which, when once wrung out by diligent study, 
furnishes the key to much of the literature of the 
classic world. But there is a great gulf between us 
and those old myths. We cannot believe them. We 
know, for instance, that, all that lias \U \yff\\v S.x^\£l 
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time must perish in time, and that therefore Time 
does really swallow all his offspring ; but we can- 
not make ourselves believe that there was an old 
Titan, Chronos, or Time, who swallowed his chil- 
dren. There is the story of the sowing of the 
dragon's teeth and their growth to armed men, and 
one of the head of Medusa which turned all to 
stone that beheld it ; and we hear of the Phoenix 
that lived five hundred years, and then, after build- 
ing its own funeral pile and being burnt by celestial 
fire, sprang forth firom the ashes rejuvenated, and 
soared aloft, gleaming in its golden and silvery 
plumage ; — we read all these and make them ours 
in thought, but not in belief. It is too far from our 
consciousness to that of the Greek and Egyptian. 

But this is not true of the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy. That our feithers believed. Of all things in 
the universe they believed that most; it was the 
rock of their faith. So it is not very inconceivable 
to us. Indeed what boy of us did not believe in 
Jack the Giant-Killer, with an assurance which 
riper years have hardly overcome ? But Jack the 
Giant-Killer is no other than the Scandinavian 
Thor, who launched his hammer at the Jotuns with 
such force that it made the valleys between the 
mountains. 

The Scandinavian mythology is a magnificent 
development, the principle of whose growth is rude 
but vigorous thought. It contains a cosmogony and 
a tbeolo^ perfect of their kind to the minutest 
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particular. The old Norse poets, surrounded by all 
the rigors of a frigid climate, looked at the universe 
through a rough medium. But there it stood, nev- 
ertheless, staring them in the face, and demanding 
solution. They had no science to reveal to them 
the secrets of matter, and no ^^ established laws " 
under which to classify phenomena or bury their 
unexplained mystery. To them the forces of Nature 
were what they gave themselves out to be, — invis- 
ible gods, smiling upon the world in their joy, or 
rending it in their rage. 

In the beginning was " Ginnunga gap," or yawn- 
ing gulf, filled with nebulous vapor. The "Vo- 
laspa," a poem of unknown antiquity, thus speaks 
of it : — 

** *T was time's first dawn, 
When naught yet was, 
Kor sand nor sea. 
Nor cooling wave; 
Earth was not there. 
Nor heayen above. 
Naught save a void 
And yawning gulf, ' 
But verdure none." 

In this yawning gulf the giant Ymir was bom, 
from the marriage of the red-hot blasts from the 
elemental fire-home which lay in the South with 
the masses of gelid vapor which were piled up in the 
North. This giant was slain by Odin and his two 
brothers. They dragged his body into the middle 
of "Ginnunga gap," and of it formed the world. 
From Ymur's blood they made the soa^ axvd^^\fc^\ 
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from his flesh, the land ; from his bones, the motm- 
tains ; from his teeth and jaws, together with some 
bits of broken bones, the stones and pebbles ; ftom 
his hair, the trees ; from his skull, the canopy of 
the heavens ; and from his brains, the lowering 
clouds. 

As I said, these old poets had no scientific terms 
under which to bury their ignorance. They stood 
&ce to face with Nature, and named what they saw. 
The night was not to them the shadow of the £arth, 
but the swarthy daughter of a northern giant. She 
was mother of the day ; and the two, seated in their 
chariots, follow each other round about the world 
continually. The sun and moon hasten, not because 
of centripetal and centrifugal forces, but because 
they are chased by wolves. The rainbow is not 
refracted and reflected sunlight, but the bridge over 
which the gods pass to their judgment hall. The 
red in it is burning fire, put there to keep the frost 
giants from passing over to disturb their council. 

Wind with them was not the result of a disturbed 
equilibrium of the atmosphere. A giant with eagle 
plumes sat at the northern extremity of the heav- 
ens ; in spreading his wings for flight, he produces 
the wind. Winter had an icy breath and a severe 
and gloomy aspect. Odin or Woden was the chief 
of the gods. We still celebrate his Sabbath every 
week in Wodensday, or Wednesday. Thor was the 
thunderer in the storm and the mUd sunshine in 
the calm. His day we stiU call Thursday. In 
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Friday too we retain a relic of our old paganism, 
as well as of our old superstition, for Frigga (Preyr) 
was the queen of the iBsir. 

And so on, tliere was a god or goddess for all the 
passions of man and all the forces of Nature. These 
contended with each other sometimes. Thor wres- 
tled on one occasion with what he took to be an old 
hag ; but after he could not throw her he learned 
that she was Old Age. Loki ate a match with Lo^, 
but Logi licked up every thing that could be placed 
before him, platters and all ; and it was not till 
some time after that Loki found out that he had 
been matched with Devouring Flame. Thjalfi ran 
a race with Hugi ; but Hugi was thought, and beat. 
Ever since we have said " as swift as thought." 
Baldur was so fair and so pure that his face was 
radiant. When Death threatened him, the gods re- 
solved to avert the blow if possible. So they tried 
to disarm Death by exacting an oath from all things 
-from fire and water, from iron and the other met- 
als, as well as from stones, earths, diseases, beasts, 
birds, poisons, and creeping things — ^that they would 
not hurt Baldur; but unfortunately they overlooked 
the mistletoe as a thing too young and feeble to 
ask an oath from. This oversight proved fatal to 
Baldur. 

These are but a hint from our native mythology, 
— chips, as it were, from the perfect tree. It was 
no weak imagination that planned and no timid 
hand that fashioned it ; rude it may be^b\x\. ^ttQW^\ 

6 
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unphilosophical in its parts, but as a whole grand 
and prophetic. 

The practical result of the system was to make 
bravery the crowning virtue, the one alone which 
had weight in fixing their destiny beyond death. 
Hence they believed that those who died in die 
peace and quiet of home would go to Hela and 
dwell there in everlasting repose, with no adventure 
to relieve the monotony and no war to arouse the 
spirits. We can well believe that this was a harder 
fate for those restless heroes than was the lake of 
fire and brimstone for the inhabitants of the bum* 
ing deserts. On the contrary, those who fell in 
battle and those who went down at sea stru^ling 
manfully with the storm, went straight to the Halls 
of Odin. Here every day they joined in fierce 
combat, hewing each other to pieces till meal-time, 
when they all became sound again, and went in to 
feast and drink mead. There is no sentimentalism 
in this belief. From first to last of it there is a 
dread earnestness that knows no repose and fears 
no activity. In this profound belief lies much of 
the early history of Germany, France, and England. 
A people whose eternal happiness depends upon 
fighting, will not be long contented within their 
own borders. . Soon their piratical barks could be 
seen plowing every sea, firom Norway to Labrador. 
The sea-king fitted out his war-ships, and set his 
sails, knowing not and caring not whither the winds 
blew him. If he went down at sea, it was well ; 
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and if he readied a foreign shore, no evil conld 
betide him there ; for his valor must either win its 
riches or open for him the door of Walhalla. Char- 
lemagne is said to have wept when he first saw 
them in the Mediterranean, for in their wild coor- 
age he read the ruin of his empire. If in spite of 
his recklessness the Jarl found himself growing old 
and feeble, he did not retire to enjoy his hard-earned 
wealth ; but setting .low fire to his ship, and steer- 
ing for the stormy sea, he died amid the roaring 
Uaze and the howling tempest I Do not these crafts 
shadow forth the navies of England and America ? 
And does not this love of the sea and this contempt 
of death give omen of the Blakes and the Nelsons, 
the Paul Joneses and the Lawrences of Anglo- 
Saxon history ? 

No history reaches back to the ages in which 
the Scandinavian mythology was formed ; and when 
history does find the Northmen, they are still the 
most uncultivated of barbarians ; yet their mythol- 
ogy and their volumes of praises of their gods and 
heroes are all in verse. Not in rude doggerel, but 
in poetry not easily surpassed in vigor and poUsh. 
The first speech of every people is poetry. It can- 
not be otherwise. The same God who formed the 
soul of man like unto himself, imaged his Spirit in 
Nature. Hence when the spirit of man becomes 
conscious and would speak, it finds the correspond- 
ence and symbolism of its thought in Nature, and 
language becomes a succession of bold figiivea. 
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Do you suppose a convention of men could make 
a language ? Take the sages of all nations and let 
them meet in convention with their committees 
upon grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and their sub- 
committees upon orthography, etymology, syntax, 
prosody, metaphor, syllogism, and the like — when 
would they finish the task ? I take it not in this 
world. Yet these same barbarians made a language 
which is adequate to the utterance of all passions 
and thoughts of all men. Not a simple and incon- 
stant speech, but one complex in grammatical forms 
and exact in logical structure. One which presup- 
poses all science and furnishes the verification of 
speculative thought. Take an instance. Until a 
few years ago our philosophers taught that knowing 
begins with the particular and goes to the general ; 
but when Hegel proved that this was so far from 
the truth that it is impossible to know the particular 
at all, it was found that language had presupposed 
this, and that there was no term in any language 
that can express the particular. 

We can but wonder that so rude a people could 
originate such a magnificent work of art 1 Yet 
why should we ? Animals perform acts almost as 
wonderful, which we merely cover with the word 
instinct, and pass them by as things of course. 
The wasp made good paper for thousands of years 
before man could do the same ; the first spider wove 
his web to catch the first fiy with a skill and beauty 
which Penelope with all her experience hardly sur- 
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passed ; the bee makes his comb in perfect accord- 
ance with the laws of matter, and with a workman- 
ship that the most skillful mechanic cannot surpass. 
These are reasonable deeds and are the products of 
reason ; and in the last analysis wc find instinct to 
be reason in an unconscious form. Now we cannot 
deny to man, how rude soever, the instinct of the 
beast, and certainly not to those earnest old heroes, 
in whom lay wrapped the grandeur of modem civil- 
ization, with its schools and churches, its steam-ships 
and railroads. 

Language is an outgrowth from the germs of 
spirit. We do not wonder that a man or a conven- 
tion of men cannot make an oak ; for a tree is not 
a thing that is made as man makes. The oak has 
its being in the acorn. Let only the soil and the 
sunshine, the winds and the rains be given, and the 
baby oak bursts its shell and realizes itself in the 
stately trunk and the widespread branches. So 
language is not a mechanism from without, but a 
development from within of the soul's possibilities. 
The acorn does not know its destination, nor does 
the sapling look forward to its giant growth ; nor 
yet do the genial forces of Nature know to what end 
they work together. The tree is unconscious, and 
so the forces which have laid themselves away within 
it. Language is not a thing conscious, that knows 
its possibility and its destiny ; and certainly the 
generations who form language, the most unculti- 
vated o£ all men, are not conscious o? t\v^ ^^\\\\x\al 
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life and strength they fiimish it. The same power 
which we call Instinct in the animal and Nature in 
the plant, works in and through the infancy and 
youth of a nation to form its language and its 
literature. What this creating power is that forms 
the organism we call plant, the mechanism we call 
honeycomb, and the wonderfiil structure we call 
language, is well known. In poetical phrase it is 
the World-Spirit ; philosophy finds it Reason not yet 
become conscious ; and theology calls it the Power 
of God. 

I have said so much of myths and the way of 
accounting for and explaining them, because of the 
contempt with which they are treated by superficial 
students of modem times. It is clear to me that 
they are rude, but not altogether ineffectual attempts 
to master the mysteries of life, death, and immortal- 
ity, — to make a solution of the great problem of life, 
toward which all conscious labor is directed and all 
progress tends. Besides their inherent value, myths 
have, another importance : the ancient, as explain- 
ing classic literature ; and the Scandinavian, as ex- 
plaining the literature of Germany and England. 

No languages are richer in old stories for children 
than are the German, and English. Yes, for chil- 
dren now, but they were for full-grown children 
when they were made. And the unequaled charm 
with which they bind the youth of to-day receives 
its explanation in the fkct that their groundwork is 
taken from the belief of our ancestors^; and why 
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should not the child of any race believe for the 
moment what his whole race believed in its child- 
hood? 

Snch are the tales which have been collected for 
the German children by the brothers Grimm. We 
see here and there peering through them the grim 
visage of the giant, the haggard look of the witch- 
wife, or the genial face of Baldur, the beautiful and 
good. 

Our English nursery tales come down to us with 
a freshness that promises to live forever. The 
child of to-day hears them for the hundredth time 
with the same eagerness with which they were 
heard by the remotest of our great-great-great- 
. grandfathers. Why is it that they do not wear 
out ? Why is it that they are not displaced by any 
of the thousands of stories with which modem 
authors have filled gifl-books and children's papers? 
Folly dies with the generation that gives it birth. 
In all the storehouses of history and tradition there 
is no nook or corner in which a meaningless story 
can be kept alive to prey upon the earnest seekers 
and doers of distant times. One who takes Jack 
the Giant-Killer to be an idle fabrication, which 
lives, by reason of its inherent absurdity, goes 
v^rj; wide of the truth. One can easily create 
greater monsters than the giants, and have them 
slaughtered by smaller striplings than Jack ; but can 
one easily make a tale that shall be told all round 
the world when no other record shall be left ciC iV^A 
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times that gave it birth? The giants still live. 
Ere long one of them will issue out of the North, 
and go whistling across these great prairies, pinching 
off here a nose and ear, there a foot and finger, till 
men and beasts flee to shelter, leaving the fields 
lone and desolate. Did not Ben. Franklin hunt one 
of these giants who had always been crushing rocks, 
rending trees, and burning palaces ? I take it our 
Ben. was a true Giant-Killer ; for did he not allure 
the monster down from his castle in the clouds, and 
take fi'om him his invisible coat and his shoes of 
swiftness ? This giant we call Malaria, which lives 
upon the great American bottoms over here, and 
after shaking the people with dread, and for a long 
time keeping them pale with torment, devours them, 
— will not some Jack before long get him into a 
ditch from which he can escape no more forever ? 
Necessity is a giant, and ever as he seeks his victim 
he sings, — 

" Be he alive or be he dead, 
I '11 grind his bones to make my bread.** 

Terrible as he was to our fathers, he is not much so 
to us ; for he had been met by the Giant-Killer In- 
vention, with his sword of sharpness, — labor-saving 
machinery. 

" Jack and the Bean-Stalk" is a wonderful story. 
I do not know where to find a tale so full of mean- 
ing — one that has a wider import or a deeper lesson. 
Jack has brought ruin upon his mother : but his 
last act of ingratitude and selfishness reacts upon 
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himself; sorrow purifies him, and through renun- 
ciation he rises high above his follies to a new birth 
upon a higher plane, to a brave and earnest strug- 
gle with adversity. The first fruit of the change is 
the golden hen of Industry, and afterwards the 
spiritual wealth that made liim truly &ee ; and with 
this final effort he brought down the giant Adver- 
sitjr and the whole realm of Sensuality. They came 
with such a crash that the author tells us he has 
never heard what became of them, — a statement 
which one who has risen above his appetites to a 
trae life-work can easily believe. 

I leave off where I began. One who would read 
must go to the past ; — not that he need be confined 
to it One who cares to know, can easily find out 
who of his contemporaries are doing the thinking 
for the world. 

Time sees to it that all, save the diamonds of 
literature, are consumed or wasted away. 

Every age produces much for present use, and a 
little for ages to come. The much perishes with 
the present, and the little abides unconsumed by the 
conflagrations of war, and unshaken amidst the crash 
of falling empires. I say the trivial and transient 
perishes with the time which it serves. It may be 
treasured away in libraries ; so are mummies in the 
charnel-houses of Egypt. I call that dead, that has 
passed from the notice of the thinking world and 
is no longer necessary to the culture of the wise 
man. 
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It was not my purpose to tell precisely what 
books should be read, and in what order. That 
would be impossible. All men in all time are 
consciously or unconsciously working for one and 
the same end, namely, to unravel this mystery we 
call life, — to find the origin and destiny of man as 
an individual and as a race. For this problem there 
are many solutions ; as in poetry, in history, in 
sculpture and painting, in music; while it is the 
province of philosophy to give the absolute solution 
which shall contain all the others and show them 
to be one. So every one will approach this life- 
problem as his natural bent is. One of mystical 
tendency will read Boehmen, Swedenborg, Schel- 
ling, and Emerson ; the artist will study the master- 
pieces of Grecian and Roman art ; the musician 
will be borne aloft by Mozart and Beethoven ; the 
poet will be lost in Homer and Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe ; while the philosopher will give his 
life to Plato and Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

Clearly it is not more essential that one read than 
that he read what will make him grow. The man 
of two or three books is for the most part far wiser 
than the one who, as the phrase goes, reads every 
thing. Humboldt counted the three years he spent 
upon " The Critique of Pure Reason " the most 
profitable of his life. In general it may be said of 
literature, I mean such as is not ostensibly didactic, 
those books are most valuable which have a super- 
JSciaJ story-meaning which is attractive to every 
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body, and, besides, a deeper allegorical and spiritual 
meaning, seen dimly at first and in fragments, lur- 
ing one on and ever on, till after years of study and 
growth he grasps it in its fullness and its celestial 
beauty. Such are the " Divina Conimedia " of 
Dante, the " Faust" of Goethe, and the " Hamlet " 
of Shakespeare. How many people have we seen, 
do you think, that have fathomed these works? 
They will be schoolmasters in the world as long as 
the rivers roll down to the sea I Then why join in 
the coarse ribaldry of the bar-room or the town scan- 
dal of the sewing-circle, when one can sit down and 
talk with Alexander and Caesar, Socrates and Ben. 
Franklin ? Why feed with the vulgar upon dime 
novels and love-marriage-and-death stories, when 
one may just as freely feast with sages upon thought 
of celestial birth ? 

We have our choice, but in the mean time the 
world moves. We have but a moment to decide 
whether we will be oracles for the present and 
guides for the future, or, like our barbarian ances- 
tors, mere unconscious material, through which the 
World-Spirit works out the grand results of univer- 
sal history. 



V. 

THE CBOSS AND THE CBESCENT. 

Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, and 
in gold. He dwelt in his tent in Mamre, which is 
in Hebron. Here Hagar, the Egyptian bond- 
woman, bore him Ishmael ; of whom it was said : 
" He will be a wild man ; his hand will be against 
every man, and every man's hand against him : and 
he shall dwell in presence of all his brethren." 
" Twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make 
hun a great nation." 

And Abraham journeyed southward and dwelt 
at Gerar, near the desert of Shur. Here Sarah bare 
Abraham a son in his old age ; and Abraham called 
the name of his son that was born unto him, whom 
Sarah bare to him, Isaac. Concerning him it was 
said to Abraham : *' By myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord, .... that in blessing I will bless thee, and 
in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the 
sea-shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed." And again, " I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee." 
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So they drove poor Hagar forth with Ishmael, to 
wander through the barren and baming desert of 
Beersheba ; while Sarah with Isaac reveled in the 
ease and rude luxury of the patriarchal tent. 

Nineteen centuries pass by. Abraham had been 
laid away in the cavern of Machpelah. His seed 
had grown rich in the lands the Lord had given 
lilm, had served under the Egnrptian taskmaster, 
»d . »igh.y, >e,.i.Urb.r,»,S se»wdol.tt.», 
people had retaken and possessed the land of 
Canaan. Judges, sent from the Most High, had 
presided over their councils, and prophets, all radi- 
ant with the glow of inspiration, had taught in their 
temples. David had exalted the congregations of 
Israel by the melody of his inspired numbers, and 
liad cast down tlie armies of the Gentile by the ter- 
ror of his conquering sword. 

Solomon had become famous and feared for his 
wisdom and his wealth, and had tied all seas and 
islands and countries to his throne by the threads of 
commerce. Yet Abraham's seed, grown stubborn 
and proud in the memory of their ancestry and the 
hope of the Messiah to come, were compelled to 
bow their heads to the Babylonish yoke, and pros- 
trate themselves before the power of the Macedonian 
conqueror ; and the sons of the sacred poet and of 
the anointed king were even now paying tribute 
to the heathen Caesar. Israel had forgotten the 
beauty and holiness of the divine precepts, but 
remembered the divine promise; aivA. \iViA'^ "Ccka 
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Pharisees and Saddacees are expecting the mighty 
Prince and Conqueror who shall lead them to vic- 
tory and the undisputed enjoyment of their con- 
ceited preeminence, in a stable, at Bethlehem, 
Christ is born. In him the promise to Abraham 
was fulfilled, for he has blessed all nations, and will 
bless them through all time. It makes little dif- 
ference what men call him, — whether human or 
divine ; for me he is a Son of God and the pro- 
claimer from God to man of the absolute religion* 
It was he who first spanned the chasm between the 
human and divine. 

Hindostan and the East had found an infinite 
substance ; but between this infinite One, with its 
multifarious forms, and the finite man, there was no 
inward and essential union. When Anaxagoras 
proclaimed that " vovs," or reason, ruled the world, 
and was the unifying principle of the universe, he 
had reached the speculative infinite ; and after him 
the learned, among both the Greeks and Romans, 
sought refuge and repose from the petty annoyances 
and contemptible cares of life, in the contemplation 
of this super-sensuous divinity ; but, like the wor- 
shipers of the Lama, they had not gone out through 
themselves to this divinity, and found the infinite 
reconciliation which makes the two one. The Jews 
knew the Jehovah, and knew that he presided over 
the destinies of their people ; but their connection 
with him was only a sensuous one, and made mani- 
fest by their possession of and protection in tihe land 
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of Oanaan. With the Roman Conquest this visible 
presence was taken away ; the slender thread upon 
which they had hung their faith and their destiny 
was again broken. Sorrowful and sad they looked 
back to the Mosaic record, now grown meaningless 
or untrustworthy, and forward to a godless future. 
Christ came. In him, this effeminate, almost de- 
^ttiring absorption in and longing for the super- 
sensuous God was married to the vigorous, mascu- 
line Roman personality ; and the child of this 
marriage was Christianity. Here theology and 
philosophy meet. All of man that is of any worth 
is spirit, and spirit is God. 

The rich and powerful had always been held of 
some value, for they had gained a substantial exist- 
ence in time; and philosophers too, for they had 
seized hold of that which embraces all time ; but 
the millions who toiled or fought were of no value. 
Hence, in the East they fulfilled their destiny in 
building vast pyramids for royal mausolea, or in 
gracing .a tyrant's triumph ; while in the West they 
were slaves to the patrician, who, in turn, was slave 
to the State, or were sacrificed in mystic groves 
upon the altars of a bloody religion. But Christ 
declared that the servant as well as the master, — 
Lazarus with his sores no less than Dives with his 
wealth, — that man as man, everywhere, " has an 
infinite value, an eternal destiny." What a step was 
this in the world's progress I What an epoch in its 
history I What a promise even to l\v^ '^xi^x ^ 
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you will turn from the magnificence and pomp of 
jour earthly court, which sliall pass away as the 
mists of the morning, and purge your own soul of 
its filth and impurities, you shall find there a king- 
dom not made with hands, eternal as spirit. To 
the slave, what a proclamation of fireedom! No 
matter how poor and despised, no matter how abased 
by law or by lash, cleanse yourself from within and 
you are emancipated for time and for eternity. 
To every body, everywhere and always, it pro- 
claims : " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God" — a beatitude "of the noblest sim- 
plicity, and pregnant with an elastic energy of re- 
bound against all the adventitious appliances with 
which the human soul can be burdened." 

Through Christ man was reconciled to his Maker ; 
the atonement was made; the spirit of the Son, 
through the purifying furnace of sorrow, was shown 
to be at one with the spirit of the Father; and 
henceforth oracles and signs are nothing ; man may 
recognize himself as plenipotentiary in all that con- 
cerns finite existence. 

With the birth of the new religion, the Jewish 
nation ended its destiny and dropped from history. 
Henceforth the Cross is the symbol of the promise. 
Many of the elements of Christianity, of necessity, 
came from the Jews ; but Christianity itself they 
could not receive. That which gave it concrete 
value and vital power to regenerate men, was not 
of or for them. 
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It was under Roman dominion that the Church 
grew ; not as an element of the Roman State, — 
rather as a foreign power within the State but 
antagonistic to it Toleration had been the policy 
and practice of Rome. No sooner had the legions 
conquered a foreign people, than their gods were 
transported to the capital and assigned places in the 
Pantheon ; so that when all nations had been con- 
qnered, all religions found their votaries in Rome. 
Each tolerated all ; and, for the most part, each 
worshiped at the shrines of all. From this concord 
Jews and Christians were excepted. To the Jew, 
the worship of Jehovah was the true worship, and 
all else was an abomination ; and the Christian 
turned with equal contempt and horror from the 
blasphemous idolatries of the Pagan. 

The persecution thus challenged was not long 
delayed. Nero first lit the fires, and his successors 
often rekindled them. While persecution lasted, 
the Church was kept comparatively pure. With 
Constantino the Great, Christianity ascended the 
imperial throne. Corruptions and the grossest vices 
crept into the Church ; and the difierent sects, no 
longer held in sympathy with each other by the 
conunon oppression of a Pagan government, turned 
apon each other with all the unquenchable hate of 
fanatics. 

After thQ fourth century, all the Eastern em- 
perors, save Julian, were Christians. But the 

empire was old and her civilization fi.x<&d. H.^x vol- 

7 
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« 

ptittitions had been slowly formed and indurated by 
time and revolutions. They were rooted in tradi- 
tions which had come down through a thousand 
years, and clothed in prejudices more impenetrable 
than steel armor. ' 

Christianity, admitted to the Eastern Empire, 
stood side by side with these institutions. But it 
(ould never enter them, hence was powerless, and 
must seek other realms and other circumstances in 
which to work out its destiny, namely, to render spirit 
conscious of its own freedom and eternal worth. 
The circumstances required were exactly found in 
the Western Empire. Her worn-out polity, tottering 
beneath the weight of old age and dissipation, like 
a tower in the earthquake's path, crumbled to ruins 
before the resistless tread of the Northern bar- 
barians. But Christianity was not broken by the 
fall or conquered by the German armies. It stood 
all the firmer when the broken reed upon which it 
had leaned was taken away. And when it laid 
aside its shield of brass and its sword of steel, and 
went forth clad in simple Christian garb and armed 
with divine truth, the rude invader threw down his 
weapons and was led a willing captive to the altar. 

Thus subduing and subdued, the two states and 
the two civilizations were dissolved in one common 
destruction. From these ruins the modem state 
and the modem civilization were formed ; and 
Christianity was made the corner-stone of the one 
and the living principle of the other. 
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From this time the question of the triumph of 
Christianity is only one of time ; it is as certain as 
that history will run its course under the guidance 
of Omnipotence. But these savage conquerors, 
though they had been baptized into the Church 
and had yielded an intellectual assent to the dogmas 
of the Church Fathers, were savages still. Even the 
popes were often men of the grossest appetites and 
most villainous practices ; and the kings were licen- 
tious husbands and bloodthirsty princes. Times of 
peace were times of carnage, and days of thanks- 
giving were days of debauchery. 

The professed Christian was divided against him- 
seE He had implicitly willed the spiritual and 
infinite, but was irresistibly drawn to the temporal 
and finite. These two were at war in his mind. 
His conscience, of necessity violated, drove him to 
madness, and he plunged into the blackest crimes. 
To harmonize these two antagonistic elements and 
show the Church that " secular pursuits are spiritual 
employment," is the long labor and lesson of the 
school of time. 

" While, therefore, in the West, this long process 
in the world's history — necessary to that purifica- 
tion in which spirit in the concrete is realized — is 
commencing, the purification requisite for develop- 
ing spirit in the abstract which we observe carried 
on contemporaneously in the East, is more quickly 
accomplished. The latter does not need a long 
process, and we see it produced rapidVy^ e^^xi ^\A- 
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denly, in tlie first half of the seventh century, in 
Mohammedanism. 

When the water was spent in the bottle, Hagar 
cast Ishmael beneath a shrub and went and sat 
down over against him a great way off; for she 
said, " Let me not see the death of the child." And 
as she sat alone there in that great solitude and 
lifted up her voice and wept, the angel showed her 
the bubbling fountain which gave life to her boy and 
hope to her heart. 

Twenty-five hundred years pass by. The twelve 
princes have multiplied, and Ishmael has become a 
great people, as the Lord had promised. His seed 
have possessed that great desert plain that stretches 
&r off to the seas, and have learned the lonely 
places of its shady groves and cooling wells. Here, 
fortified by the broad expanse of burning and blind- 
ing sands, they have pitched their tents. Thence 
scouring away upon fleet camels and proud steeds, 
they have lived by plundering the borders of neigh- 
boring countries, or by lying in wait along those 
mighty thoroughfares over which must pass and 
repass the trade and travel of two continents. 

They have not been conquered. They foiled the 
Egyptians under the mighty Shishak. The Assyr- 
ians, under Shalmaneser and Sennacherib, and the 
Chaldeans, under Nebuchadnezzar, greatly harassed 
but could not subdue them. They cast contempt 
in the face of Alexander the Great ; and Antigonus, 
his general, disgraced himself before the nations by 
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his vain attempts at their subjugation. Pompey 
penetrated their borders, but they hung upon the 
' very heels of his retreat, and carried their depreda* 
tions far into the Roman dominions. Augustus 
CaBsar met a similar failure. After him Trajan 
and Severus, both most powerful and warlike em- 
perors, led the Roman legions to the very walls of 
the Arabian capital. Storms of hail, whirlwinds, 
and swarms of flies terrified and repulsed the former, 
and unaccountable dissensions compelled the retreat 
of the latter. 

But as the centuries had rolled on, these Bedouin 
robbers had forgotten the pure worship of Abraham, 
and had fallen into the most unholy customs and 
the grossest idolatries. A great city had grown up 
around the well which Hagar had found in the 
wilderness. Here was their sacred temple, the ob- 
ject of their religious pilgrimages, and the centre of 
the idolatrous worship of all Arabia. In this city, 
by this temple, 570 years after Christ, Mohammed 
was bom. If we remember in what gross darkness 
all nations were enveloped at this time, we cannot 
help thinking that the world never stood in greater 
need of a hero. Certainly never one came with 
more willing hands or more earnest heart ; or one 
who gave more overwhelming evidence of the divine 
origin of his message. He was born poor, and left 
an orphan at the age of six years. He was never 
taught to read or write. His only education was 
the vaned information he gathered up a\. \!li^ ^je^t^^^sbS. 
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fiurs of his native country and upon those long 
caravan journeys to Yemen and Syria. At the age 
of twenty-five, he married E^adijah, a rich widow of 
forty. Her wealth put him beyond the necessity 
of constant toil ; and his wild and fiery mind began 
to work upon its strange and heterogeneous collec- 
tion. He had been with the Bedouins and learned 
their fanciful superstitions. He had traveled among 
strange sects claiming to be Christians and heard 
their doctrines. His wife's cousin had read to him 
from the traditions of Mishna and Talmud, and had 
set his soul on fire by telling him of the pure &ith 
of his great ancestor Abraham. 

Mohammed no longer sought society, but 8oli« 
tude rather. Upon Mount Hara, three leagues 
distant, was a cave. In this he spent, besides the 
fiill month of Ramadhan in each year, many 
days and nights together in &sting, prayer, and 
meditation. He was alone there, upon that bleak 
mountain, in that dread solitude. Books, in which 
other heroes had recorded their struggles, were all 
sealed to him. The world was lost in the passions 
and pleasures of sense. There was no one to help 
or hear him. You and I, despite the warnings of 
the sages of all the past, may silence the longings 
of the soul, and live as though to eat, drink, and be 
merry were all of life. Not so with Mohammed in 
his darkness and loneliness there. The problems 
of life and death forever stared him in the face and 
demanded solution. ^^ Tbe gcea\> mj«\Arj of exists 
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ence glared in upon him ; with its terrors, with its 
splendors." "What am I? What is life? What it 
death ? What am I to believe ? What am I to 
do? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stem sandy solitudes, answered not. 
The great heaven, rolling silent overhead, with its 
hlae*-glancing stars, answered not. There was no 
answer. The man's own soul and what of God's 
inspiration dwelt there, had to answer." 

At length, in his fortieth year, the light broke 
upon his soul and the solution was clear. He was 
spending the holy month upon the mountain, accord- 
ing to his custom, striving, by forgetting the world 
and trampling upon its appetites, to elevate his mind 
to a contemplation of divine truth. 

" As Mohammed, in the silent watches of the 
night, lay wrapped in his mantle, he heard a voice 
calling him ; uncovering his head, a flood of light 
broke upon him of such intolerable splendor, that 
be swooned away. On regaining his senses, he 
beheld an angel in human form, which, approaching 
firom a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered 
with written characters. * Read ! ' said the angel. 

** ' I know not how to read I ' replied Mohammed. 
* Read 1 ' repeated the angel, ' in the name of the 
Lord who has created all things ; who created man 
firom a clot of blood. Read, in the name of the 
Most High, who taught man the use of the pen ; 
who sheds on his soul the ray of knowledge, and 
teaches him what before he knew ivol.^ ^^ 
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Instantly Mohammed felt his mind illuminated, 
and he read there those profound truths which are 
the groundwork of the Koran. When he had read, 
the messenger announced : " O Mohammed, of a 
verity thou art the Prophet of God ! and I am his 
angel Gabriel ! " 

To us, wrapped in the follies and vices of an age 
of utility and pleasure, this seems tame, perhaps 
foolish and superstitious. But tell me, if you can, 
from the Bible, how far should a man be from open 
communion with God and his angels, who has puri- 
fied himself from every unholy passion by a life of 
fasting and renunciation, and by fifteen years of 
the most earnest search and prayer for the truth I 

Full of terror and joy, Mohammed hastened down 
and told the good Kadijah. She believed in him, 
and straightway he entered upon his mission. At 
first he preached only to his friends and with diffi- 
dence and caution. But afterward he rebuked the 
throngs of religious enthusiasts and fierce robbers 
which crowded the streets of that restless metropo- 
lis, — " Your Caaba there is an abomination, and its 
three hundred and sixty idols are but bits of wood 
which cannot help you. There is one true God who 
guides and governs the universe, and I am his 
Prophet." 

His persecution, and his ahnost miraculous escape 
to Medina, and the progress of his cause, I must 
pass over. 

In a little more than twenty ye^t^ oil Arabia, a 
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conntiy eighteen times as large as Illinois, was revo- 
Intionized. Upon his last pilgrimage to Mecca, 
neariy 100,000 warriors, besides pilgrims, women, 
and children, marched under his triumphal banner. 
At the age of sixty^three he died. 

Let us look and wonder and be ashamed, when 
we see what one earnest, active, upright man can 
do in a lifetime ! From a poor unknown orphan 
he became the prophet and lawgiver of many peo- 
ples. He found his countrymen prostrate before 
their idols, and left them supplicating and adoring 
the true God. He found his native country weak 
in its discord and despised by all nations ; he left it 
strong in its unity and terrifying the world by the 
resistless tread of its gathering armies. 

Mohammed has been accused of sensuality ; and 
the few last years of his life cannot be wholly 
defended against the charge. But it was not the 
sensuality of his religion that gave it power and 
permanence. Sensuality as an institution cannot 
thrive in this world — cannot gain power and per- 
manence. Many men are sensual, but man is not 
so. This historical being we call man is at heart 
trae. He could not, if he would, sacrifice his im- 
mortal soul upon the miserable altar of sense. 
There is no deeper human instinct than that of 
Christian renunciation. Of the Christian sects, the 
ri^dest have been and are the most popular and 
the most permanent. Witness the self-sacrificing 
Jesziits, the austere Puritans, and t\ie ^\i\c\. C»^t«l- 
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ist. Farther, of the forms of worship now starting 
the one which shall compel the most perfect sul 
ordination of all that is animal and worldly is th 
one which shall gain votaries, and the one whos 
power shall crush all Mormon, Free-Love, and kii 
dred compacts forever. Mohammed was a man to 
true, earnest, and far-seeing to build his faith an 
that of his people upon any such wretched founds 
tion as sense. " He did not make a perfect religioi 
No one claims that he did. He came far, far shoi 
of it. But the changes he made were always &oi 
the sensual toward the pure. Total abstinenc 
from wine, perfect cleanliness of body, prayer fi^? 
times a day, fasting from daylight till dark thirt; 
days in every year, and at least one pilgrimage t 
Mecca, during which he shall begin no quarre 
shall bear meekly all harshness and reviling, an 
shall promote peace and harmony among his con 
panions — these are some of the essential practice 
of the Mussulman. Indeed, it is not at all certai 
but the perfect Mohammedan, to-day, is a bettc 
Christian than you and I are. 

Mohammed has been called an impostor too. 
think the popular belief, fostered by many ignc 
rant, careless, or designing divines, is that he ws 
a low, heartless knave, working miracles by lej 
erdemain, and making proselytes by the swor 
only. No judgment could be more superficial c 
unjust. There have been impostors, but they wei 
/shorir-Uved ; all impostors lauaX. \i^ ^o* To thin 
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them otherwise is almost blasphemy. What, an 
impostor conquer the states and overthrow the re- 
ligions of half the world I An impostor speak the 
words of life- and death for 180,000,000 of God's 
children for 1200 years I In whose hands is this 
W(xrld ? Who rules in its history ? 

The production of this new religion is the last 
world-historical deed of the children of Ishmael. 
With it they disappear, and, as their representative, 
we have the banner of Islam. This banner, before 
the death of the Prophet, had already once met the 
Cross in the carnage of battle, — the first of that 
long list of bloody meetings. With the first dawn 
of his success, Mohammed had sent messengers to 
all the surrounding sovereigns, commanding them, 
in the name of the one Gt)d, to abandon their old 
religions and embrace the true faith. At Gonstan- 
tinople the messenger was feasted and dismissed by 
Heraclios with magnificent presents. The great 
Chosroes II., the mighty king of Persia, tore Mo- 
hammed's letter in contempt, and thus elicited the 
celebrated prediction : ^^ Even so shall Allah rend 
his empire in pieces." Mukowkis, governor of 
Egypt, received the envoy with signal honor, but, 
like Heraclius, evaded a direct reply. But his am- 
bassador to Muta, in Syria, was slain by the Ghris- 
tians. To revenge this murder, Mohammed sent 
an army of 3000 warriors under Zeid, his former 
slave. The second in cofnmand was Jaafar, Moham- 
med's cousin ; the thirds Abdallah) t\v^ ^o^\. \ *Ooka 
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fourth, Ehaled, the Mighty. In the heat of the 
action Zeid received a mortal wound : Jaafar caught 
the sacred banner fron^ the dying general. The . 
hand in which Jaafar held it was struck off. He 
took it in the other ; that was severed. He next 
embraced it in his bleeding arms and faced the foe ; 
his head was cloven asunder. Abdallah snatched 
up the falling banner and rushed into the con- 
test. A stroke of the sword laid him dead. Then 
Ehaled seized it, and, dealing death as he went, 
bore it over Christian and Cross to victory. 

Mohammed was succeeded by his old general 
Abu Bekr, who pushed the Moslem conquests into 
the borders of Persia and Syria. At his death this 
monarch over a million and a half square miles be- 
queathed to his successor his whole wealth, — the 
cloak he wore, one camel, and one Ethiopian slave. 
While Omar, the second Caliph, sat on the ground 
by his tent, cobbling his own sandals, he issued com- 
mands which were obeyed from Belgrade to Yemen, 
and from Delhi, of Central Asia, far into the great 
desert of Africa. When, after his armies had 
routed and almost annihilated the 100,000 Roman 
soldiers sent by Heraclius for the relief of Jerusa- 
lem, Omar was sent for to receive the surrender of 
that city, he set forth up^on the long journey riding 
a red camel, " with a sack of com and water-bag 
slung from the saddle to supply his wants during 
the journey. A wooden platter was the only utensil 
be brought with bini ; laia dresa n^^ o£ ^*dxaeV« hair, 
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coarse and torn ; a single slave constituted his 
attendance and escort." During his reign of ten 
jrears and a half, the Saracens could boast that they 
had subdued Syria, Chaldea, Persia, and Egypt ; 
taken 36,000 cities, towns, and castles ; destroyed 
4000 Christian churches, fire and idol temples, and 
built 1400 mosques. 

Nor did this zeal for the spread of the faith and 
for plunder stop here. Constantinople was besieged, 
China was subdued as far as the great wall, and 
vast empires were formed upon the shores of the 
Indus and Ganges. Akbah, after marching victori- 
ously through the whole length of northern A&ica, 
spurred his charger into the waves of the Atlantic, 
and raising his cimeter toward heaven cried, — " O 
Allah, did not these profound waters prevent me, 
still forther would I carry the knowledge of thy 
law and the reverence of thy holy name I " 

Christianity was entirely uprooted in Africa and 
driven fi*om Spain. For a time it seemed that 
Christianity must yield all Europe to their number- 
less and enthusiastic armies. The decisive contest 
took place in the heart of France. The Visigoths 
had fiillen ; and Charles Martel led the Franks to 
meet the victorious invaders. After seven days 
spent in the fury of battle, the Saracens retreated, 
leaving 300,000 of their dead on the field of battle. 
Their advance was checked, and Europe breathed 
freer. 

The Saracens now turned their al\iexi^vwv. \.^^<5X- 
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ature, and pursued it with the same impetuous en- 
thusiasm with which they had propagated their &itlu 
Schools and colleges sprang up in every city, town, 
and mosque, throughout a territory twice or three 
times the size of Europe. We can have no notion 
of the ardor with which they entered upon these 
new pursuits. The courts of Haroun Al-Raschid 
and Al-Mamoun were composed of instructors, ' 
translators, commentators, philosophers, orators, and 
men of science, — more like a university than the 
centre of government in a warlike empire. 

Fez and Morocco, Cufa and Bossora, Cordova 
and Granada, Alexandria and Cairo, Balkh and 
Samarcand, besides many other cities, and above 
them all Bagdad, were as celebrated and as wor* 
thy of being celebrated for their universities and 
libraries as are Oxford gand Cambridge with U8« 
Philosophy, Eloquence, History, Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Medicine, and Poetry were 
pursued everywhere with a perseverance and in- 
dustry unexampled. One school contained 6000 
students, and we read of a linguist who could speak 
seventy diCFerent languages. A slight notion of the 
extent of this literature can be formed from the fiu5t, 
that in the library of the Escurial a catalogue of 
their principal poems fills twenty-four volumes. 

The inventions, too, which are due to the Arabs of 

this period are such as add greatly to the comforts 

of Ufe at the present time, and without which the 

progress of civilization would have been impossible, 
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«-— paper, gunpowder, the compass, numerals, &c. 
As Sismondi says : ** The number of Arabic inven- 
tions of which we enjoy the benefit, without suspect- 
ing it, is prodigious.'* 

The centre of this learned empire was conquered 
by the Turks, who adopted the religion and imbibed 
the learning of their subjects, just as the Germans 
had done in the Western Empire. Against these 
the Crusades were preached. Here we see a most 
remarkable spectacle in history, — the most ignorant 
and rude of mankind go forth to teach the most 
enlightened and refined the way of salvation. 

What a disgrace to Christendom were those 
countless hordes that followed Walter the Penny- 
less and Peter the Hermit, ravishing and ravaging 
as they crossed the fairest portions of Europe and 
Asia, -^ almost paving the way to Palestine with 
human skeletons. As the remnant straggled back 
they brought with them a little of Eastern culture, 
and the successive armies of Crusaders grew more 
enlightened and less ferocious. Every returned 
knight was a schoolmaster to Europe. 

Christendom could well afford to sacrifice those 
fierce superstitious rabbles in opening a way to the 
Sast, in consideration of the inestimable counter- 
currents of light and knowledge which she received. 
The East was not conquered ; but the West was 
awakened, and set on a career of Christian prog- 
ress which, though still advancing toward a dis- 
tant goal, has already attained an emvix^TL^^ ^<^ 
proudest yet known to the world. 
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Again, in the fifteenth century, while Europe 
was poor and weak from internal wars, we find the 
Moslem rekindling their zeal and entering upon 
another career of conquest. I cannot dwell upon 
this, nor upon the bloody battles which followed their 
attempts to invade Europe still later. Their power 
culminated when the Crescent first waved fi'om the 
minarets of Constantinople, and the zealous Moham- 
med II. pointed his plundering veterans to the 
wealth of Southern Europe. The whole continent 
stood in dread ! But these fiery enthusiasts had 
again run their course ; and in the calm which fol- 
lowed, the European monarchies became too strong, 
ever again to fear the East. 

It is the common impression that, throughout 
these conquests, the Mohammedans were fiendishly 
bloodthirsty and cruel. They were cruel enough. 
History has nothing more fiendish than their sect 
of Assassins. But they were not all assassins, or 
even tyrants. These orders to the commander to 
whom the subjugation of Syria was intrusted, may 
be taken as a specimen of the instructions given by 
the early Caliphs to their generals : — 

" Take care, Yezid-Abn-Abu Sofian, to treat your 
men with tenderness and lenity. ... If you con- 
quer, spare the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
the children. Cut down no palm-trees, destroy not 
the fields of com. . . . Always preserve your 
engagements inviolate ; spare the religious persons 
fvbo dwell in monasteries, and injure not the places 
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in which the j worship God. As for those members 
of the synagogue of Satan who shave their crowns, 
deave their skulls, unless they embrace Islamism 
or pay tribute." 

These last are hard words ; but the whole com- 
mission is not such a one as would be made out by 
a tyrant and monster. Tamerlane could not have 
spoken such words, nor, with shame be it said, could 
the Christian preachers of the Crusades. 

before we say too much against the cruelties of 
the Mohammedans, let us attend a moment to the 
history of our own religion. Glance at the character 
of the holy fiithers, the popes of Rome. Stephen 
rV. put out the eyes and tore out the tongue of his 
predecessor. Paschal I. did the same for Theodorus 
and Leo. Incest, adultery, homicide, pro&nity, and 
blasphemy are weak words in describing the crimes 
of John XII. Adrian burnt alive Arnold of Brescia 
for preaching against the abominations of the pon- 
tifEs. Clement V., desiring the wealth of the Tem- 
plars, executed their grand master and his knights 
with the most frightful cruelties. Urban VI. caused 
Granna, his benefactress, to be assassinated at the 
foot of the altar, but being cheated of her wealth 
by Prince Charles, he vented his rage upon six car- 
dinals. " They were thrown, laden with chains, 
into offensive dungeons ; their eyes were put out, 
the Bails of their hands and feet wrenched off, their 
teeth broken, their flesh pierced with rods of heated 
iron, and at length their bodies, frigYilMV^ m\iS^aXfc\^ 
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were tied np in sacks, whilst still alive, and thrown 
into the sea." John XXIII.^ Gregory XII., and 
Benedict XIII. fought for the See of Rome, and 
filled Prussia and Italy with blood. We have not 
room to give a faint notion of the unexampled 
crimes and unutterable pollution which made the 
name of Kodrigo Borgia so notorious. Of the two 
hundred and sixty-three popes who have sat in the 
chair of St. Peter and held the keys of the Church, 
many have been fair, a few most humane and pious 
rulers ; but this list of profligate villains, and their 
demoniacal deeds, can be swollen into such a vol- 
ume as would make a pagan ashamed to own with 
them a common parentage in Adam. 

We are sad when we read how the ignorant, prof- 
ligate, lustful, and avaricious from all Christendom 
were granted full pardon for past and future of- 
fences, provided only they would go pillage, burn, 
and murder in the peaceful and happy Languedoc. 
They found it the paradise of Europe, and left it a 
smoking wilderness. The corpses of hundreds of 
thousands of her peaceful peasants, and her polite 
nobility, were scattered over the plains, making the 
atmosphere of all Southern France noxious and pes- 
tilential. The traces of the ruin wrought there by 
the cruelty of one fanatical abbot, six hundred years 
of prosperity have not been able to obliterate. 

I need not mention the names of Charlemagne 

and Charles V., the bitterness of the English per- 

eecutioDf and the uureW\iTi^ ttxiVoiQidt^ that fired 
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the Hussite war. We are all fiimiliar with the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and with that inter- 
necine strife which lasted for hmidreds of yearsi 
making the namesof Guelf and Ghibelline a terror 
to all after^times. But whj enumerate ? If the 
torments which the Church has inflicted in its whole 
course should he heaped upon one generation, the 
wailing and agony of earth would put perdition to 
shame. Could you collect for me the skulls of 
thcMse who have fallen victims to the miholy passions 
of Christian potentates, I might build for you a 
pyramid that should tower to the clouds ; and had 
their blood been kept in one vast reservoir, you 
might now float in it the navies of the world. 

I am not saying these things to make Moham- 
medanism appear better than Christianity. I have 
the warmest &ith in and zeal for the Gospel. There 
is no danger of our becoming Mussulmans ; nor, on 
the other hand, is there danger of our being too 
much humbled by a portrayal of the sins of our an- 
cestors, or even of our own, however vivid it may 
be. We have forgotten the spirit and clung to the 
letter like the Jews, and like them we have grown 
too proud and bigoted to be taught by the poor 
Carpenter's Son. 

I have thus rudely sketched the career of these 
two mighty powers which still live and divide the 
world between them. Christianity is now in the 
vigor and health of youth. That it can never be 
saperseded by a truer religion we IciiotiD. Kxv^^^ 
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look forward with the fullest hope and confidence to 
the time when it shall have purified its votaries and 
embraced all kindreds and nations and tongues under 
its banner of peace and piety. 
. Islamism still lives too; and five times to-day 
and every day, when the Muezzin cries from his 
minaret, 180,000,000 of immortal beings scattered 
all over these great plains that form the centre of 
the Old World, turn their faces toward Mecca, and 
breathe an earnest prayer to Mohammed's God. 
But the youth and manly vigor of Islam have passed 
away. It rests now in the imbecility of premature 
old age and in the lassitude of Oriental ease and 
repose. 

Bagdad, the Rome of its strength and the Athens 
of its glory, is a heap of ruins. Fez and Morocco, 
for five centuries so celebrated for their learning 
and refinement, are solitudes over which wild beasts 
contend with still wilder men for dominion. The 
capitals of Tartary and Spain have met a similar 
&te. All that is left of their splendid libraries, the 
only record of their ancient glory that remains, has 
long since gone from their custody, and is pre- 
served in the curious cabinets of then* implacable 
foes. . 

Whether this great people has frilfiUed its whole 
destiny in the world's progress, and is never again 
to appear on the theatre of history, none but Omnis- 
cience can tell. If in the plans of Divine Provi- 
dence it shall seem needful thatlSiviLto^ qt JS^E&sxlca 
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shall again be purified in the furnace of national 
disaster and sorrow, no mortal can tell what new 
and still purer revelation shall come down to those 
sons of the desert, or what celestial fires shall re- 
kindle their slumbering enthusiasm and drive their 
resistless armies through the world. 

But this we do know, the God of the Christian 
holds the reins of this world's destiny; and how- 
ever darkly the storm-cloud breaks, ignorance and 
error only shall perish, and the earth be purified for 
the reign of knowledge and truth. 

Normalf November 1, 1869. 



VI. 

JBOHOLABSmP — ITS SCOPE AND PATBIOTIO BEABmCk 

A FEW years ago Illinois was a wilderness. She 
needed physical labor. Oar fathers, strong of frame 
and patient of toil, came and laid open the rich 
mine of wealth that was concealed beneath the sod. 
Their labor is wellnigh done ; the day and race of 
pioneers are fast passing away. Wealth grows spon- 
taneous from our soil, and flows in from the world 
through a thousand thorough&res. The State has 
an army of patriots in the field, sent to put down 
rebellion and extirpate oppression ; and now, point- 
ing to the history of other times, she clearly de- 
mands a race of scholars at home, who shall be an 
invincible guard of our civil libertie9 when these 
storms of war shall have swept by. 

We, as a people, have no notion of culture. We 
look upon school-days either as time wasted or as a 
hazardous investment, valueless and foolish unless it 
brings us dividends in the shape of increased wages. 
To be sure such stock always yields its per cent., 
and so too it always pays in public credit to join 
ibe Church ; but as this is onVj Vu^ddoiTil to and not 
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the main end of trae religion, so that is only inci- 
dent to and not the main end of trae culture* 
Education digs deeper and builds higher, for it 
gives a character, weight, power, and durabiUty to 
the State, whose worth cannot be estimated in taxes 
and tariffs; and still deeper and higher, for its 
final end and aim is the solution of the great prob- 
lem of life, for which states themselves are and 
history runs its course. 

Such culture contains something more than the 
sciences, history, and the mathematics ; indeed these 
are but the scaffolding to it. It is the wisdom of 
which Solomon sang, the philosophy for which the 
sages of all time have striven. 

This false notion of the extent and object of 
calture, necessitates a false notion of the time and 
effort required to obtain it. Our youth enter a four 
years* course reluctantly, and grumble if they are 
not allowed to complete it in three. The end 
sought is not knowledge but graduation. And a 
large portion of the mental discipline obtained at all 
is obtained in plotting how the diploma, which is to 
certify to their thorough scholarship, may be made 
to certify to a lie* After these three or four years 
thus spent, they return to society and the sensual 
pl^sures, of which they never half lost sight, think- 
ing themselves wise, and supposed by their friends 
to know all that has been hitherto found out worth 
knowing. All this is rather disgraceful than hon- 
orable. The true student hungers atvdi X\i\t^\& ^Sxrsk. 
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knowledge; his course of study is life-long; Iiis 
diploma, an honorable death ; and his public re- 
ward, the gratitude and respect of coming ages. 

Whose heart does not thrill with wonder and 
enthusiasm as he reads the record of the great 
scholars of the past? There are youth here to- 
night dreaming of tliat same greatness, — dreaming 
and waiting. Do you know the greatness you are 
waiting for would not be worth a babble's purchase, 
should it chance to come ? Tell me, what would 
you give for the powers of Demosthenes, that the 
nations and ages should listen when you speak? 
What would you give to have your name and your 
fame woven with threads of gold in the web of 
history for the next twenty-five hundred years, as 
those of Pythagoras and the other philosophers have 
been for the twenty-five hundred years now past ? 
I can tell you the price, and, if you would purchase, 
you can close the sale to-night. Throw riches to 
the dogs. Trample your passions and appetites be- 
neath your feet. Leave the fashions and follies of 
society to the scarcely immortal fops and flirts who 
have nothing to do but to nurse them. Be content 
to labor in silence and solitude day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, till the fire of youth burns out and 
the vigor of manhood wears, away. 

This is all. Who will pay the price ? Who will 
exchange a life of boisterous folly and sorrow, which 
ends in forgetfulness and gloom, for one of quiet 
worth and untold pleasure) Y7b\d;\ leada to an im- 
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mortality of usefulness and honor ? Alas, no one I 
The whole world marches to folly's music mammon- 
ward, and we hke sheep move with the pressing 
crowd. 

Should I select a lad here to-night, as I believe I 
could, who might rival Cicero in eloquence, and 
in real earnest invite him to that perpetual renun- 
ciation of the things of time, and that undivided 
concentration upon things eternal, which and which 
alone can generate a power like that of the undying 
orator, would he accept ? Not at all. You would 
see a gyration of fingers from the tip of his nose, and 
hear a laugh of derision in which the multitudes 
would join. But should I propose a new way to 
get wealth, though it involve the most disgrace- 
fid and unhealthy toil, isolate from the world, 
deform the body, distort the mind, and preclude 
every comfort of hfe ; though it lead to a premature 
and ignominious death here and perdition hereafter, 
a thousand devotees would contend for self-sacrifice, 
and the whole world applaud. 

Death fi:om. dissipation or the gold fever produces 
no public outcry ; but that students are sometimes 
sick, is horrible. True, nine tenths of the sickness 
of which study gets the credit is due to some sort 
of physical abuse ; but there is a notion that we 
had better all die fools than that any should shorten 
life a day by struggling to know something. The 
result is, we die sooner, and fools too. Activity is the 
normal and not the abnormal conditioii ol \S!£vxA\ 
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and the system, animated by a soul striving with 
might and main for the attainment of a noble par- 
pose, is unmolested by, or easily throws off, the dis- 
ease which makes a sure prey both of the aimless 
drone who has no ambition to drive his physical 
machinery, and of the devotee of that wealth whose 
value vanishes when the first stroke of sickness 
suggests the near approach of eternal realities. 
Just as a drifting craft is swept to ruin by the storm 
which is powerless against the ship that struggles 
on with full steam to a fixed destination. 

Fellow-teachers, I pray you do not suppose I am 
trying to whip the rest of the world to the exclusion 
of ourselves. There is scarcely a class of society 
who have placed a lower estimate upon education 
than the class of educators. I say the class of edu- 
cators, and include the multitudes of schoolma'ams 
and schoolmasters, who, scattered here and there 
through town and country, bear the weight of the 
responsibility of a nation's culture. 

The name pedagogue is a term of reproach 
among men. I am not ignorant of or insensible to 
the great praise that has been justly bestowed upon 
the eminent teachers of past times. But in litera- 
ture the teacher occupies a most disgraceful position. 
Witness the utter stupidity of Ichabod Crane, the 
unmitigated pedantry of Erasmus Holyday, the 
very diabolism of Old Squeers. If we affirm that 
Washington Irving, Sir Walter Scott, and Charles 
Dickens have combined lo Itadwe,^ Xk^ Q.Wt^cter of 
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our profession, we shall hardly unprove our reputa- 
tion thereby ; and if we unite in one loud and con- 
tinuous complaint that we have been over-painted, 
I doubt whether we shall not add longitude to the 
ears of the already ridiculous figure. 

The fact is, we do not remember that any life 
that is worth living is an incessant and rapid growth 
fiom the cradle to the grave. If ambition ends 
with a certificate to teach children, what wonder 
that we never rank among men ? If we condemn 
ourselves to bear nothing heavier than the birchen 
twig, will it be strange if we soon become unable 
to bear the weighty burdens of a healthy, social, and 
political life ? If we carry our arms in slings, can 
we hope to return the stalwart blows which, ever 
and anon, the world plants square in the face even 
of its benefactors ? 

There is no resting-place in all the course of 
learning ; the mind which does not rise toward the 
Fountain of light and life, sinks toward the cav- 
erns of darkness and death. Would we be some- 
body here or hereafter, we must sit down to the 
feast of knowledge now, forthwith, and once for all. 
Not with a sort of Epicurean appetite that must be 
pampered with^the titbits of incident and anecdote, 
but with a hungering and thirsting that would 
swallow the universe of thought, and be as insatia- 
ble as before. Without this we are but pedagogues 
at best. We are unworthv to be called teachers. 
and utterljr incompetent to do tYve gc^^X. ^'a^ \.^ 
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which every noble sentiment is calUng us. Would 
you send Rip Van Winkle, in the midst of his twenty 
years' sleep, to arouse a nation from its lethargy ? 
Would you fire a prairie with a brand from last 
year's burning ? Would you exhaust all art to erect 
a magnificent water-mill by a stagnant pool ? What 
madness then to suppose men of dead character, 
sleeping mind, and stagnant soul can awaken the 
young, and send them forward on their immortal 
career, beaming with hfe and exhilarated with 
ceaseless activity ! I say, to be any body ourselves, 
or to make any body of those we teach, we must 
be always advancing and always enthusiastic as 
we go. 

Who can estimate the power of one Uve man 
who sees the problems of life and death forever 
staruig him in the face and demanding solution? 
Like the spark on the dry prairie, he kindles a flame 
that sets all the skies aglow. 

Now many of you think I am talking under a 
figure of speech, and do not mean what I say, or, at 
least, that I refer only to your neighbors. Let me 
assure you, begging pardon for personality, that I 
mean you individually who hear, and myself who 
speak; I mean just what I say, in the true, dic- 
tionary sense of the words I use. Viewed from the 
stand-point of reason, or compared with those who 
have been great teachers in time past, we are dil- 
atory, dull, and lifeless. Even the mechanic looks 
down upon us, and I believe the merchant does so, 
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with no little show of right. He has solved the 
problems of practical life, and feels at home in the 
world. He drinks in the spirit of progress ivith 
the business air he breathes, and has the wisdom 
which a cumulative history of 6000 years has gath- 
wed, worn into him, as it were, by attrition. All 
this we must make up by a deeper look into the 
Fountain of truth and into the philosophy of life. 

There never was a better field for our labor than 
18 presented to-day ; — not in heathen India or op- 
pressed Ireland, but right here in much-abused 
•* Egjrpt." There never was a louder call for great 
teachers than here and now. Whoverv can and will 
meet the demands which the times make upon this 
audience to-night, will rear a reputation as wide as 
the world and as enduring as time. A greater 
than Socrates could exhaust his philosophy in un- 
fettering the mind of the great West. How rich 
the field, and how bright the promise I Our youth 
have an activity that runs wild with them, and only 
needs guiding to work miracles almost. We are in 
the midst of a national struggle that has set society 
IxHling with life, and generated a spirit of progress 
unheard of before in our nation's history. 

I know it cannot be hoped that as a people we 
will abandon our mad chase for wealth, or break 
loose from our thralldom to sensual pleasure. But 
may we not anxiously expect that in these turbulent 
tunes, many teachers and many pupils may be so 
awakened to the highest call of patxio\i^T[i ^tA^^- 
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interest, as to enter npon a life-long course of stady 
and of thought ! Notliing could so lighten these 
dark moments of adversity, or furnish a firmer basis 
upon which to build our hopes of final success and 
permanent prosperity. Nothing ; for the true stu- 
dent does not abandon society, or for a day cease to 
add to the nation's growth ; and while he is master- 
ing the profound truths of abstract science, he 
cannot fail to learn the great practical lessons of 
life. Among these are Humility, Obedience, and 
Faith. 

Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter, is as true of the realms of thought as of the 
kingdom of heaven. Humility, then, is the key 
which the student must always carry, if he would 
visit the thousand apartments of the store-house of 
knowledge, or explore the multitudinous avenues 
of thought. Do not this country and these times 
need to learn this lesson ? Compare the number 
of persons in the West who are qualified for the 
presidency of the United States, with the number 
who would probably accept it if offered. How we 
have boasted of our liberty and of our intelligence I 
In half the courts of Europe to-day, American and 
braggart have a synonymous import. Was this a 
fi-ee people when one seventh of the whole popula« 
tion had no rights the rest were bound to respect, — 
when no citizen of the North could step beyond the 
Ohio and preach either political or Christian sal- 
vatioDf and escape deat\i V\\\iow\. ^TQca^ of law ? 
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Are we an intelligent people, when more than 80,000, 
or nearly half the adult population of one State, can 
neither read nor write, — when so large a proportion 
of those who are swollen with pride over their right 
of suffirage, can in no manner judge whether they 
vote to sustain or to demolish the liberties they 
prate about ? We pride ourselves upon our schol- 
arship. But how many are there in this whole 
State who can, I will not say write, but even read 
understandingly, such a book as the " Critique of 
Pure Reason " ? If one could be found in all her 
history I would go learn of him, if living, and pay a 
pilgrimage to his tomb, if dead. Yet the Critique 
is far from the profoundest of books. 

As a nation, we are poisoned with vanity, and the 
surest antidote is the humility that accompanies pro- 
found scholarship. 

The true scholar must learn obedience too. He 
finds gradation everywhere in Nature, he meets 
law face to face, as the eternal existence, and sees 
clearly that obedience must bring happiness and 
progress, and transgression, misery and ruin. His- 
torically we know that all the world has gained and 
treasured for transmission, has come by obedience. 
Without organization we should have been no 
better- than the nomadic tribes of Tartary. The 
people clustered about the great men, and govern- 
ments were formed ; the power was transmitted, 
and cities, laws, and civilization grew up ; religion 
eame^ and monastic orders wafted it touxidi^'^^a^^* 
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This obedience may have been from instinct to the- 
hero, from fear to the despot, from superstition to 
the priest. But the time has gone by when either 
of these can produce an obedience of any value. 
We are passing through another Fall of Man. We 
see the unworthy motive of the past, but do not 
quite see that freedom is not lawless caprice, and 
that we are to obey as all the world has done, only 
•not ignorantly and innocently, but consciously, and 
willingly. No man is free who has not learned 
to obey from choice. To this obedience we as & 
people must rise, or never see the clear sky beyond 
these clouds of war. 

Besides humility and obedience, the scholar must 
learn faith — not in the politic, but in the right; 
not in the outward show and seeming, which are 
temporary, but in the inward law and principle, 
which are eternal ; not the blind faith that awaits 
a hereafter, but the living power that works and 
drives a man now, — faith in the advocates of right 
and in measures of justice, no matter what hue and 
cry may be raised over the fanaticism of the one or 
the radicalism of the other. 

We laugh at faith as something unsubstantiaL 
But have you thought that faith is the real cur- 
rency as well of this country as of the British Em- 
pire ? Great Britain has a debt of $4,000,000,000, 
which she can by no possibility pay. But the fidth 
of Englishmen in their government is so abiding 
that ibis $4,000,000,000 of deU Iv^ Wome $4,000,- 
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000,000 of wealth. It has been converted into 
bonds. These bonds, in themselves worthless, rep- 
resenting no treasure but the absolute lack of it, 
receive the stamp of public faith, and straightway 
they pass like gold the world over. " Sir William 
Wyndham told the whole secret of it, when he de- 
clared that if he should find the crown dangling upon 
a bush, he would stand by and defend it to the last." 
Grreenbacks are, in themselves, worthless. But 
let the North feel such patriotism as Sir William 
Wyndham expressed, and the faith it generates will 
make greenbacks to-morrow worth their face in 
gold. One third of our people are faithless, and 
one third of our currency is discount. 

Does not this people need to learn faith ? How 
many men do you know who have a firmer faith in 
the invincibility of truth than in the deep-laid 
schemes of policy ? How will the number of men 
who propose openly and in good faith the measures 
they want passed by our legislature, compare with 
the number who go with flattery in one hand and a 
bribe in the other ? What sort of faith have we in 
integrity, when a half million of bribe money can 
sweep the vote of the State, though Satan were 
the candidate, and the chief priesthood the office ? 
When a crowd of sharkish politicians, who never 
had a nobler aim than the loaves and fishes of office, 
can so change the compass of public faith, as to 
make it point midway between Washington and 

9 
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Richmond, or vacillate between the disturbing forces 
of freedom and slavery I 

Many believed when the Government told us none 
of the abominations of the land were to suffer by 
this war. But did the man of faith ? As if it were 
possible for a nation, while God holds the reins of 
history, to sacrifice such treasures of wealth and 
such rivers of blood for nothing ! Now when the 
President declares the end of the war shall be the 
utter destruction of its wicked and pernicious cause, 
many affect to doubt and despond. But the man of 
faith is glad. The day has already dawned. Now 
we can stand in the family of nations and demand 
our national rights without a blush. Now the op- 
pressed of all lands and the Christians of all tongues 
can implore the blessing of Heaven upon a just and 
holy cause. Already our soldiers bum with the 
zeal that fired Luther and Cromwell. Only let us 
at the North so culture ourselves as to secure the 
humility that gives respect abroad, the obedience 
that gives power at home, and the faith that drives 
to noble words and noble deeds, and we may be as- 
sured our valiant army will cleanse and defend a 
Union, from this time henceforth and forever, by 
the blessing of God — free. 



vn. 

OBEDIENCE* 

Instinct, with which history starts, is spirit or 
reason in an nnconscious fonn. Since this instinct 
is an immediate manifestation of divinity or spirit, 
it is always reasonable. History is a process whose 
final end and aim is that this spirit, which at first 
acts thus unconsciously as instinct, shall become con- 
scious of its own freedom. It^is this development 
that binds the words and deeds of all generations 
into one story. Theology means the same when it 
says God is in history. But besides this unifying 
and active power, there must be a material, a means. 
This is found in the passions of men, in their inter- 
ests and private aims, ever clashing and giving rise 
to external turbulence and disorder. These two 
elements, therefore, enter into all progress : " The 
first the idea, the second the complex of human pas- 
sions ; the one the warp, the other the woof of the 
vast arras-web of Universal History." 

The State is embodied spirit, and its written and 
unwritten constitution marks the stage of the world's 
progress. It is, therefore, a growth which must 
have its jroutb, old age, decay, and poa\iei\\.^ . T^\^ 
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posterity inherits the parent's growth, and with new 
aims and maxims advances to a higher development. 
Being then the concrete union and conservator 
of all that spirit could accomplish thus £ir in the 
world, the State is not the trivial thing we sometimes 
think it. 

It is common nowadays to talk as though the 
State is a necessary evil to which we surrender 
many valuable natural rights, on condition that it 
protects us in certain other rights. What are those 
natural rights? Go to the cannibal South Sea- 
islander and learn. Without the State you and I 
to-day would be savages, wandering like unconscious, 
ferocious beasts through the wilderness. That we 
are what we are, is only because we have been 
born under a good government ; have received ittf 
fostering care; have breathed its atmosphere of 
civilization ; have had free access to the exhaustless 
treasures it has brought down from the ruins of 
former states ; have been taught its maxims, into 
which have been pressed the experience and wisdom 
of all the world gone by. 

All that we are and have and do, that is worthy 
of men, comes from the State ; and to all her com- 
mands, so they do not involve the violation of an 
enlightened, educated. Christian conscience, we are 
under the highest and most sacred obligations to 
yield a willing obedience ; no matter if she claims 
the last farthing of our worldly possessions and the 
last drop of our blood. "WT;!©!! v^^ qqcw^-^ \1»& at- 
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titude we are pure ; for fi-eedom is but the union of 
aim between objective and subjective spirit. We 
have indicated the course of spirit in history ; it 
runs the same career in the mdividual. From un- 
conscious instinct it develops to conscious freedom. 
Now since the absolute aim of spirit is ever the 
same, if the will of the man oppose that of the 
world, it opposes at the same time itself, and there 
must result disappointment and oppression. If, on 
the other hand, the individual will does harmom'ze 
with that of reason, its aims will succeed, and there 
will be freedom. All other freedom is mere caprice. 
Obedience then, and an obedient spirit, are prerequi- 
sites of all true culture and happiness. . 

This is not only philosophy but Christianity. 
Freedom through renunciation is the very kernel 
of the Christian doctrine. This is the essence of 
Christ's teaching. " Hitherto the world had known 
only that some, the monarchs, statesmen, and phi- 
losophers, are free. But Christ taught that without 
obedience to the divinity that is in you and rules 
you, none are free ; through this, all are free." Not 
you, monarchs and statesmen and philosophers, only, 
but you Matthew, a poor publican, you Lazarus, 
outcast of men, you Martha and Mary, and you 
slave toiling under the lash in remotest islands, — 
all are free. 

This spirit of obedience, without which there can 
be no true government, no true religion, and no 
true education, I fear we sadly ne^ec\.. ^ ^ "cl^^T 
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lect it not more as teachers of the young than as 
teachers of ourselves. This shows itself in a thou- 
sand ways. For instance, we hurra for every thing 
new and turn our backs on every thing old. This 
is not well. Not that we need obey the old be- 
cause it is old, simply. What has existed through 
many centuries has probably absorbed the wisdom 
of many centuries ; and it has this additional claim 
to consideration, that He who rules the world, found 
it usefiil in the culture of our fathers, and has per- 
petuated it to our times. We must not forget that 
as men grow old they become conservative. With 
maturity and sound judgment they learn that many 
proposed reforms have run then: course a dozen 
times already, and that the coming of the millen- 
nium is not to be brought about by any hot-bed or 
mushroom growth. 

A boy of seventeen enters college, and the first 
thing he proposes to do is to chauge the course of 
study to suit his own wise notions. The course 
which the wisdom of the world has been a thousand 
years in forming, and which has served well for the 
great men of the past, will not do for him. This 
done, he next proceeds to dictate to the faculty 
which professors shall hear him recite, and which 
of the regular rules of the school he must be ex- 
cused from observing. If by some means that boy 
does not get a change of heart, he will come out of 
school a little tyrant, and may some day become as 
distinguished as Floyd or PVUlo^, 
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I was foolish enough once to ask the faculty to so 
bi excuse me from the regular studies as to allow 
me to take French in the place of " Prometheus 
Vinctus: " I did not care to know any more Greek, 
and wanted a modem language. How did I know 
what I wanted ? If that faculty had boxed my 
ears for the impudence, I should be much obliged 
to them now. I got French enough to make me 
ridiculous, while, by omitting to put in the key- 
stone of my Greek course, the whole arch has crum- 
bled away and vanished. 

That obedience is the key to military success I 
need not prove ; indeed the success of Cortez in 
Mexico, of Constantino in Italy, of Alexander in 
Asia, of Miltiades in Greece, would almost seem to 
establish the paradox, — Any disciplined army, how- 
ever small, can conquer any undisciplined one, how- 
ever large. It is obedience that does the work in 
battle. Indeed, the soldier has no right to take the 
life of his fellow even in battle except by command 
of his superior. This was a well-established prin- 
ciple in all ancient warfare. Hence " Cyrus the 
Great exceedingly applauded the action of an 
officer, who, having raised his arm to strike an 
enemy, upon hearing the retreat sounded, stopped 
short, regarding that signal as an order to proceed 
no farther." We too praise the deed. True obe- 
dience, like true courage, — for the two are almost 
one, — in whatever land, at whatever time it was 
shown, makes our hearts kindle v?\\\i ^^dmoaSvsscL 
and enthusiasm. 
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An emigrant ship is drifting upon a lee shore. 
The storm-driven wave breaks over her deck. She 
rolls in the trough and plunges over the summit 
till her flapping sails kiss the crest of the foaming 
billow. Among the passengers all is terror and 
dismay, their sobs and moans mingling with wild 
wails and hopeless prayers. But to avert their near 
and seemingly certain doom, all are as helpless as a 
child floating upon Niagara's brink. Not so with 
the disciplined crew. " Mount to the mast-head," 
shouts the captain. The cool sailor sees the mast 
bowing to the sea and leaping to the clouds, but 
obeys. " Where away are the rocks ? " " Two 
points to starboard and six hundred fathoms off." 
"Rig out your jib-sail. Larboard your helm." 
" Aye, aye, sir." And in that gruff but obedient 
" aye, aye, sir," the ship is safe. 

Not far from Vesuvius stand three royal cities. 
The busy wheels of their industry are still. Silence 
reigns in their thoroughfares. From their long 
burial they reappear to proclaim, in pantomime, the 
magnificence and glory of the palmy days of Rome. 
Their people, struck motionless as they fled, stand 
there to-day as monuments of the terror that 
swayed their turbulent throng. But there, at his 
post, where his officer placed him 1800 years ago, 
straight and stiff, stands the Roman soldier. Dark- 
ness and ruin gathered in the sky, but he swerved 
not. The tide of life went sweeping by, but he 
moved not He had awortv lo obey \ wxd the com- 
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mand was. Stand by the gate and guard the city. 
He still keeps his oath ; still guards the city I What 
a revelation of the obedience of those legions which 
made Roman dominion and the known world co- 
extensive I 

The Crusades gave rise to the order of knights. 
These wielded a most extraordinary power through 
all the latter part of the dark ages. They took the 
vows of obedience, of chastity, and of poverty. 
The first duty of a knight was obedience. No mat- 
ter what personal considerations stood in the way, 
he obeyed. And the Grand Master, from his little* 
island in the Mediterranean, sent terror over Asia 
and gave direction to European history. At one 
time it was even whispered that the Templars were 
about to abolish monarchy in Europe and establish a 
republic of nobles. 

The Knights of St.* John seized the island of 
Rhodes, and for more than two hundred years held 
it against the fleets and armies of the restless Turk. 
History has not recorded a more illustrious defense 
than was theirs of Malta against the veterans of 
Mustapha. 

Of all organizations that of the Jesuits has the 
most perfect subordination among its members ; and 
of all organizations this one has wrought the most 
wonderful works. Loyola was but a poor monk. 
They were but poor monks who joined him. But 
how long was it till they were more powerful than 
the mightiest monarchy ? They sat Vj \!5v<5i i^ss^ossr 
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tains of knowledge and presided over the streams 
of education. Upon the islands of Japan and upon 
the desolate uplands of Central Asia ; upon the 
Moluccas and among the Caffres ; along the tangled 
banks of the Amazon and at the springs of the Mis- 
sissippi, — everywhere, the Jesuit reared the Cross 
of the Crucified Redeemer, and, if need be, suffered 
martyrdom for its sake. Greenland had no moun- 
tain so cold and Africa no desert so hot that he did 
not penetrate there and estabUsh his dominion over 
the minds 'of its people. 

There is no better key to the strength and pros- 
perity of Great Britain, than the charge of the Light 
Brigade. By a mistaken command they were or- 
dered forward where they could do no good, but 
only perish helplessly. 

" Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 



" Charge, was the Captain^s cry; 
Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to question why; 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Koble Six Hundred." 

A British man-of-war, laden with troops, on their 
way to India, took fire in the Bay of Biscay. But 
one sail was in sight, and before it could come up 
the magazine was surrounded by the flames. 
Through danger of the explosvoxL ^\iV!.\i most soon 
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come, the aiding vessel was signaled to heave to at 
some distance. A crowd of citizens in so terrible a 
moment, by overloading and swamping the life- 
boats, would have made the ruin of all certain. 
Already the more timid held their breath with sus- 
pense. But before a boat was lowered, the general 
drew up all his forces in order of battle. Then 
letting down the boats, he sent oflF, for the first load, 
the timid and raw recruits. They pulled away and 
the boats returned. Next were sent the rank and 
file fi:om lowest to highest. And as load after load 
pushed off, they bade a sad farewell to their com- 
rades left behind. Then were sent the officers, 
corporals first, then sergeants and lieutenants and 
captains ; till, at last, the general alone, with his 
staff, stood upon the smoking deck. Through the 
openings, the glowing timbers could be seen resting 
on the thin covering of the powder. They saw 
who were safe upon the friendly ship. Pale with 
horror and mute with anxiety, they knelt upon the 
deck and with bowed heads awaited the catastrophe. 
The boats approached for the last time ; and the 
stoutest held their breath, while, last of all that gal- 
lant crew, the heroic general himself descended. 
And well they might ; for the first burst of thanks- 
giving and joy that announced their dear com- 
mander beyond danger's reach was broken by the 
terrific explosion that blew the burning wreck into 
a million pieces. 

How this contrasts witli tla© \a&\. ^"cev^a Qo.\iW»s.^ 
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tains of knowledge and presided over the streams 
of education. Upon the islands of Japan and upon 
the desolate uplands of Central Asia ; upon the 
Moluccas and among the Caffres ; along the tangled 
banks of the Amazon and at the springs of the Mis- 
sissippi, — everywhere, the Jesuit reared the Cross 
of the Crucified Redeemer, and, if need be, suffered 
martyrdom for its sake. Greenland had no moun- 
tain so cold and Africa no desert so hot that he did 
not penetrate there and establish his dominion over 
the minds 'of its people. 

There is no better key to the strength and pros- 
perity of Great Britain, than the charge of the Light 
Brigade. By a mistaken command they were or- 
dered forward where they could do no good, but 
only perish helplessly. 

" Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon m front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 



" Charge, was the Captam's cry; 
Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to question why; 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Noble Six Hundred." 

A British man-of-war, laden with troops, on their 
way to India, took fire in the Bay of Biscay. But 
one sail was in sight, and before it could come up 
the magazine was surrounded by the flames. 
Through danger of the explosioxL vihk.1i must soon 
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come, the aiding vessel was signaled to heave to at 
some distance. A crowd of citizens in so terrible a 
moment, by overloading and swamping the life- 
boats, would have made the ruin of all certain. 
Already the more timid held their breath with sus- 
pense. But before a boat was lowered, the general 
drew up all his forces in order of battle. Then 
letting down the boats, he sent off, for the first load, 
the timid and raw recruits. They pulled away and 
the boats returned. Next were sent the rank and 
file fi:om lowest to highest. And as load after load 
pushed off, they bade a sad farewell to their com- 
rades left behind. Then were sent the officers, 
corporals first, then sergeants and Ueutenants and 
captains ; till, at last, the general alone, with his 
staff, stood upon the smoking deck. Through the 
openings, the glowing timbers could be seen resting 
on the thin covering of the powder. They saw 
who were safe upon the fiiendly ship. Pale with 
horror and mute with anxiety, they knelt upon the 
deck and with bowed heads awaited the catastrophe. 
The boats approached for the last time ; and the 
stoutest held their breath, while, last of all that gal- 
lant crew, the heroic general himself descended. 
And well they might ; for the first burst of thanks- 
giving and joy that announced their dear com- 
mander beyond danger's reach was broken by the 
terrific explosion that blew the burning wreck into 
a million pieces. 

How this contrasts with the laat ac^tia ^{wXiwax^ 
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the Arctic^ which went down a few years ago off the 
coast of Newfoundland. She struck, and as soon 
as it was certain she must sink, her ungovernable 
and dishonorable crew took to the boats, leaving that 
vast cargo of our choicest citizens — men, women, 
and children — to the mercy of the sea. The ship 
was four hours in sinking. In that time rafts might 
have been formed to float all on board. There 
never was a cooler or braver man than the noble 
Luce. He commanded like a hero ; but in all that 
scene of distress and distraction there were none to 
obey. None ? Yes, one — young Molland. He 
was ordered to fire the minute-gun, and he did it 
Regardless of his own danger and of the frantic pas- 
sengers, he obeyed ; and his gun sounded upon die 
sea and the distant land, telling their distress and 
beseeching for aid. When the last wild farewell 
arose from that lost multitude, he was still firing ; 
and overcome with fatigue, black with powder, and 
wrapped in smoke, he went down with his cannon 
and his ship. But the gallant Holland dead is 
worth more even to this generation than all that 
dastard crew who saved their lives by flight. 

We all know better than we do ; our maxims are 
better than our practice. Within us is reason, or 
conscience, or divine inspiration, or whatever you 
term it, pointing the way to knowledge and piety, 
and declaring the wealth and honors of this world 
but bubbles on the sea of time. How many heed 
the voice ? How many foWo^i \5aft \fc«.cJNa\!^? We 
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ten away and join in the disobedient chase after 
the pleasures of the moment, which but sting and fly. 

It is not uncommon to hear folks boast of their 
moral blemishes ; like ragged boys that show their 
filthy sores to their fellows with a look of pride and 
satisfaction. 

Moral bUndness is no excuse for moral transgres- 
sion. We are to learn as well as do. Life is short 
and perfection far oS. Let us make haste to know 
all our duties and be obedient to do them. In this 
is true bravery, true dignity, and true Christianity. 

" Ah, if our souls but poise and swing, 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and the task we have to do. 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The fortunate isles on whose shiny beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Shall be those of joy and not of fear." 

Bloohdigton, March S, 1862. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT.^ 

The teacher is, in a measure, an absolute mon- 
arch. A little community is gathered around him, 
and he sits as its lawgiver, judge, and executioner. 
He can play the tyrant or the &ther ; be, on a small 
scale, Nero the Cruel, or Aurelius the Good. In 
politics such a concentration of power is thought 
dangerous. We all vote for its distribution. We 
allow no dictator in our camp, no autocrat in our 
chair of State. The nation is unwilling to reenact 
the caprices of the individual. The people will not 
put their necks in the yoke of empire w^here a single 
man, magnified by the pride and pomp of power, 
may goad them with his passions and prejudices, and 
drive them to ruin for his own gratification and 
glory. 

But what is so obnoxious to men and women is 
incorporated into the fixed institutions for boys and 
girls. There is the slight difference, that the highest 
punishments in the State are banishment and hang- 
ing ; m the school, banishment and rattanning, — a 
difference in extent, not in kind. 
^Sead before the Missouri State Tes^Yietft' k«»Kyska&Qii^^\i\:3^\i^^. 
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The first danger, in all governments of this sort, 
is to the party exercising the power. Man carries 
so little ballast, every breath of interest or prejudice 
may sway him from the way of duty, unless public 
feeling and accountability hold him level and true. 
Reason is strong and vigilant ; but once made drunk 
with power, and blind passion drives him from the 
wheel and pilots the craft. One who prays from 
the heart, " Lead me not into temptation," will not 
accept a position in which his will must be a law to 
others, until he sees clearly how he can prevent his 
own manhood from being wrecked in the enter- 
prise. The teacher takes just such a position ; and 
thus far he has taken it with no great safety to him- 
self. Pedagogue implies petulancy, irritability, dog- 
matism, and all kindred qualities. We reject the 
name ; posterity may compel us to bear it. At any 
rate our profession has fairly earned it. " The 
Village School Mistress " is not all poetry ; nor are 
Ichabod Crane, Erasmus Holiday, Squeers, and Old 
Treacle, necessarily all fiction. If we run in the old 
ruts, we shall reach their end and share their dis- 
grace. Evidently the teacher who says in his heart, 
" I command, who dares disobey ? " is not travel- 
ing the same way with the one who says, " How can 
I with reason persuade, and with love conquer ? " 
And if they seem to be moving side by side 
now, they are really on divergent ways which ter- 
minate as wide apart as Dives was from Lazarus. 
One is developing himself into a cjmc.^ — ^cvS. «cw^ 
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dictatorial; fuming up clouds to shut out all sun- 
shine along the pathway of life, and as if it were 
refrigerating water to cast on all merriment and all 
reform. The other is developing a fund of good 
feeling to scatter broadcast as he goes ; really hoard- 
ing up waste sunshine, to be given, out again in the 
dark days of life. 

I know good order is essential to the success of a 
school, and that it must be secured at the outset, 
and maintained to the end. I know, too, that men 
have a diversity of gifts ; the means one uses will 
not always do for another. Still, no man is under 
obligations to sour his own disposition for the public 
good, or barter away his own soul for his daily bread. 
Besides, if he cannot govern his school without 
tyrannical thoughts, tyrannical words, or tyrannical 
acts, he cannot govern it at all. He may secure an 
outward order, an apparent quiet ; but it is all sham 
and show, hypocrisy and deceit; within there is 
noise and confusion, complaint and rebellion. The 
perfect hush that sometimes pervades such school- 
rooms is unnatural, and reminds one of the silence 
that precedes and follows storms. 

Picture a large, stout man standing over a small 
boy and beating him lustily, while the boy never 
ceases to beseech for mercy and declare his inno- 
cence or repentance. Is there no manhood lost in 
such a scene ? How often must it be repeated to 
completely wither the sensibilities of the soul and 
cboke up the fountaina oi \\& jo^ ? To say nothing 
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of the good or bad eflfects of corporal punishment 
upon a school, its effects upon the teachejr are, un- 
deniably, most deplorable, dehumanizing and petri- 
fying. 

Mere teaching, as many understand it, — that is, 
drilling upon the multiplication-tables and examples 
for parsing,— is belittling in its effects, and unfits one 
for comprehensive views of school government, or a 
liberal exercise of the same. Lloyd, who was peda- 
gogue before he was poet, having this erroneous idea 
of his old profession, proceeds thus : — 

" Were I empowered at once to show 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 
To punish with extremest rigor, 
I could inflict no penance bigger 
Than using him as learning's tool, 
To make him usher of a school. 
For, not to dwell upon the toil 
Of working on a barren soil. 
And laboring with incessant pains 
To cultivate a blockhead's brains. 
The duties there but ill befit 
The love of letters, arts, or wit. 

For one, it hurts me to the soul 
To brook confinement or control; 
Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The syntax and the parts of speech; 
Or, what perhaps is drudgery worse, 
The links, and points, and rules of verse ; 
To deal out authors by retail. 
Like penny pots of Oxford ale : 
Oh, 't is a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oar! 
Yet such his task, a dismal truth. 
Who watches o'er the bent of youth, 
And while a paltiy stipend earning, 
He sows the richest aeedb of loaxmni^^ 
10 
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And tills their minds with proper care. 
And sees them their due produce bear; 
No joys, alas ! his toil beguile, » 

His own lies fallow all the while. 

* Yet still he 's on the road,' you say, 

* Of learning/ Why, perhaps he may, 
But turns like horses in a mill. 

Nor getting on, nor standing still; 
For little way his learning reaches 
Who reads no more than what he teaches/' 

This would all be true enough, if the teacher 
ever was or ever could be 

, . " pinioned down to teach 

The syntax and the parts of speech ; ** 

or if he was under any less obligations to cultivate 
his own mind and keep it growing, than to labor on 
the minds of his pupils. Herein lies just the dif- 
ference between the pedagogue and the true teacher. 
One 



• • " turns like horses in a mill. 
Nor getting on, nor standing still ; 



»» 



his activity dwarfed and his powers shriveling. 
The other, taking a wider and juster view of his 
calling, sees advancement to be his first duty ; and 
while he and his pupils are reaping the pleasures 
and the profits of motion, they are avoiding the 
miseries and evils of stagnation. 

I have said thus much about the teacher himself, 
because the whole matter of school government 
seems to me, in a great degree, subjection. The 
order must exist in the teacher's brain before it 
comes out in the school-room *, awd if he takes good 
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care of his head and his heart, he can almost leave 
the government to take care of itself. 

I have said the teacher's first care should be for 
himself: his greatest one, of course, should be for 
his pupils. But, since the two are in this case iden- 
tical, the division is not essential. The school must 
be governed, and the teacher must govern it. He 
is bound to adopt that system which shall be best 
for the pupils now and hereafter. One kind of 
management may succeed for the present, but be 
deleterious in its final results ; another may be 
slower in its operations, but, in the end, be in the 
highest degree successful. The choice must be 
judicious. He must collect parts, digest and ap- 
propriate them, or he never can be said to have a 
plan at all. One cannot adopt another's system of 
government any more than he can adopt another's* 
system of digestion. As long as teachers are them- 
selves different, they will govern differently. But 
there are certain underlying principles which all 
must acknowledge. And experience told with hon- 
esty, as well as suggestions made in candor, can 
most always be turned to useful account. 

It seenis to me a teacher can manage no easier 
or lazier way, than to have laws with fixed penalties, 
and follow every violation with its penalty. A boy 
has whispered ; it does not take much time or much 
exertion to give four or five strokes with the rattan, 
call the matter settled, and go on. It is far easier 
to ferule ten hoysy than to stay, a lia\? axv Vwsx ^'^t: 
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school to talk with them, trying to wm tfieir love 
and secure their reformation. But the shortest way 
is not always the best ; nor is that which seems the 
shortest always so in reality. 

In general, whatever system of government es- 
tablishes an antagonism between the teacher and 
the pupil, is, at bottom, false and injurious ; for it 
always sets up a false standard of virtue and vice. 
A vicious deed, so done as to mislead snd perplex 
the teacher, is counted a virtue ; and virtue which 
exposes a schoolmate is deemed vice. Such a state 
of things obtains in many of the schools of Eng- 
land ; and seems to me necessarily superinduced by 
severity of punishment. 

We doubtless have honest differences upon the 
question of corporal punishment. In my opinion it 
is always an evil. . Yet, if I were sent into one of 
those heterogeneous schools, made up of all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues, persuasion and kindness 
should do their utmost ; then, as the least of the two 
evils, the birch should be made to do whatever else 
was necessary to preserve good order. It is only 
those who make the whipping apparatus a necessary 
article of school-room furniture, and its use a reg- 
ular school exercise, that I can never agree or sym- 
pathize with. 

The children of such schools come to regard 
punishment as a sort of payment for indulgences, — 
a bargain and sale of virtue. " I committed the 
offense ; I have borne like '^euoXx^j » \\. ^ ^ «<]^are 
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again now, and nobody's business." A little boy 
who had just taken his first whipping for running . 
away to go swimming, expressed the same idea: 
" It did n't hurt as much as I expected ; I 'd rather 
take two whippings a day than not to go swimming 
once ; so I 'm going swimming when I please, and 
mother can whip as much as she pleases if she finds 
me out." It is plain that all her whipping might as 
well have been dispensed with, only for the gratifi- 
cation it afibrded her to feel that she was doing her 
duty. 

A certain teacher had been whipping one boy for 
truancy every week for most a year. We sug- 
gested the propriety of trying kindness. So wten 
the boy returned next time, he received some kind 
advice in place of a flogging. Meeting the teacher 
some months afterward, " Ah I " said he, " it was 
of no use ; in three weeks he ran away again, and 
I whipped him." " But did he never run away 
again after that?" " Oh yes, he did not stay a 
week." " Wherein, then, was your severity better 
than kindness ? " 

Just so it is always taken for granted that cor- 
poral punishment is a final resort and universal 
remedy, when, in fact, it is no such thing, but just 
the reverse. It helps the party in power to work 
off some spleen, and extorts promises, but never 
restores or reforms. 

There are means of reaching the very hardest 
cases. A L'tde tact only is xecjpix^A.^ Xa^^^t^^i^ 
a good deal of time and labor. 
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When I first began as principal in St. Louis, 
every body was telling me what a bad boy one of 
my pupils was. Before many days I began to 
think so myself; he bore the look and had shown 
the marks. At the beginning of the second week 
he brought to school one of those books issued 
from Satan's own printing-press. It struck me 
here was a case that required prompt and severe 
discipline. " Now," said I, " this is a flagrant of- 
fense against decency, as well as against the regula- 
tions of my school ; it seems to be my duty to whip 
you." " Very well," said he, and began taking oflF 
his coat. That gave the matter a turn I had not 
calculated upon. He was better prepared to endure 
than I to inflict. It was evident I had a good op- 
portunity to do myself quite an injury, without 
greatly benefiting any body else. 

At noon, when the scholars were gone, he came 
forward for his whipping. He had the appearance 
of one on business, which he was in a hurry to 
attend to and be off. But a look of woe came over 
his face, like a shadow, when I told him I had con- 
cluded not to whip him that day, but to send a note 
.to his parents explaining his offense, and asking 
their advice. In a moment he seemed filled with 
agony, and no starving child ever begged for bread 
with more earnestness than he begged for a whip- 
ping. After he had received the note, he still stood 
pleading with me to take it back, and whip him as 
hard as I could, then try Yv\m onc,^ mot^. M last 

[ 
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I promised to retain the note a few days, till I had 
time to consider whether I was pursuing the best 
course. Curiosity, no less than duty, led me to in- 
quire about his parents. His mother was all love 
and tenderness ; his father, all harshness and sever- 
ity. If the note had been sent, she would have 
received her erring boy with sorrow and tears, but 
the father would have beaten him most unmerci- 
fiilly, and turned him out of doors. My duty was 
clear. I agreed to keep the note as long as he kept 
Ills promises of good behavior. But he was never 
again spoken to for bad conduct while at my school. 
And the good feeling which he still manifests, when, 
by chance, we meet upon the street, makes me sure 
that that little note lying idle in my drawer, did the 
boy more good than a whole ship-load of rattans 
could have done, used ever so judiciously. 

This course did not do for the next offender, but 
something similar did do. It behooves us always 
to bestir ourselves and find out what that something 
else Is that will serve our purpose and accomplish 
the required result. 

A teacher's success will, in a great degree, de- 
pend upon his manner. Not that he may assume a 
manner at pleasure and act a studied part. Chil- 
dren see through shams full as quickly as their eld- 
ers, and if their conclusions cannot be put in words, 
they form none the less firm bases for action. The 
quieter the man, the quieter his school, and vice 
versa. It is not worth a teacliera wXvAa \a ^V^tov* 
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He loses the esteem of good scholars, and puts 
weapons into the hands of bad ones. He violates 
his own rule respecting good behavior, and even if 
he should publicly suffer the penalty of the viola- 
tion, he has weakened an essential part of his gov- 
ernment. 

Wholesale and general censure, too, is always 
injudicious and hurtful. It is not so well to say, 
" This school is noisy to-day," as to say, " Two or 
three scholars seem very restless just now." The 
immediate result may be the same ; but the latter 
form leaves a much better impression. So, in all 
similar cases, the teacher should be particular 
rather than general. Scholars will seldom be better 
than they get credit for being. If they are classed 
with offenders, they will act with them. If they 
can take the benefit of saving clauses, they will 
class themselves with the good and behave accord- 
ingly. 

Language has no absolute signification. It gets 
all its meaning from usage. If a cool Dutchman and 
a fiery Frenchman should meet and hold a conver- 
sation, each would be ready to swear the other was 
a great liar. To give an Arab any adequate idea 
of Niagara Falls, we would have to tell him */a 
whole ocean of water leaps from a precipice higher 
than the clouds." I heard a woman at an upper 
window the other day telling her child, just begin- 
ning to talk, " if he did that ugain she would cut 
hh ears off and throw liim. oul o? XJaa '^imdow to 
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the beggars;" by which she probably meant that 
by doing so again he would incur her displeasure. 
At least he took it so, and went on to do as before. 
This, perhaps, is well enough, only it gives the Uttle 
fellow an early impression that it takes pretty strong 
language in this world to express a weak idea, and 
that under the head of innocent white lies may be 
classed most all falsification. 

Every teacher has his standard of language, and 
becomes a dictionary to his school. An example of 
extreme cases that have come under my observation 
will illustrate my meaning. One says, "Son of 
stupidity, I should suppose your head filled with 
mush ; " and means just the same as another who 
says, " You do not catch these ideas as readily as I 
could wish." One says, " Do that again ; just try 
it, and I '11 whale every soul of you ; " the other, 
" Please do not repeat that ; I thirik it will injure 
you, and I hn/m it will me." One shouts " Silence I " 
at the top of his voice ; the other stops and becomes 
quiet himself — meaning precisely the same thing. 
And so on, through all possible ideas and all pos- 
sible degrees of strength. 

In like manner the teacher must establish the 
degrees of his punishment. One accomplishes with 
bod marks on his own book what another fails to 
accomplish with marks on a pupil's back. It seems 
to me that a teacher can make his severest punish- 
ment almost as low as he pleases, if he only has the 
energy, and wiH take the pains to mak^ ^lxv^l ^orciX*^^ 
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a proper public sentiment in his school. How the 
severity of punishment has softened under our 
modern civilization I But sheep-stealing has vot 
increased as its punishment has diminished £rt 
hanging to temporary imprisonment. With eve 
diminution of penalty there has been a diminution ^ 
of crime. 

If this view is correct, no teacher is excusable 
who does not wake up to it, and use all his energies, 
and exhaust all his resources, in an attempt to make 
his language gentle and his punishments light. If 
there was no other motive, he has, as we have said 
before, his own soul at stake. But there is another 
motive ; the destiny of each pupil rests with him. 
A child that receives harsh language, gives harsh 
thoughts in return ; these take form in words, 
words in deeds, deeds in destiny. And a child that 
receives rough treatment, does not easily outgrow 
it. The scars and bruises may heal over, but they 
are in the soul still, marring its beauty and destroy- 
ing its usefulness. It is no small matter to grow 
up with a dogged, mean look, with the real mark 
of Cain indelibly stamped, not on the forehead 
only, but upon every lineament and feature. of the 
face. 

We are not building temporaiy hovels, but eter- 
nal palaces. It becomes us, therefore, to labor 
with fasting and prayer, lest what we do shall be 
an everlasting monument of our folly and condem- 






IX. 

THE TEACHEB A STUDENT.* 

What is your friend the schoolmaster going 
ike of himself ? " I was asked the other day. 

does n't like the law, I 'm sure, and it is quite 
in the Church would n't like him ; yet he stud- 
lorning, noon, and night, as though he had 

end in view." Now I object to this question, 
bO its whole species and genus. I object, too, 
le popular sentiment that puts such questions, 
most of all I object to the lamentable facts upon 
h that public sentiment is based, and which 
3 such disgraceful interrogations possible an-® 
Imate. In what does the value of educatioiT 
1st ? In the income of gold it brings ? Or int 
tation it gives ? I think not. These are inci- 
al, and of meagre import to its intrinsic and 
lal worth. The bar is well enough, and so the 
it, as means of earthly training ; but as ends 
aman action, unworthy the least of the race of 
. Self-culture, that we may know of the joys 
le infinite ; and self-sacrifice, that we may be 

'Mrered before the Missouri State TeaclieTB* kaaodi^Awa-i^^xiJi^J W« 
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worthy to possess them — these alone are objects 
upon which an intelligent faith may rest, and after 
which a reasonable activity may strive. I shall not 
wonder, then, if my friend, without aiming at any 
of the so-called learned professions, still does have 
" some end in view." It will not be strange if to 
him the beautiful is more enduring than the gew- 
gaws of fashionable life ; the true, more compre- 
hensive than the scandal of society ; and the good, 
something better than that which tastes sweet upon 
the tongue and digests well on the stomach. 

There are grounds, then, above the things of time 
and sense upon which to defend our efforts for cult* 
ure. These are the true grounds, and the only in- 
expugnable ones. Here every true scholar should 
rest his motives, careless of a sensual and utilitarian 
age. 

But my ft-iend's industry can be explained and 
defended by principles less general and permanent, 
{»ut far more intelligible and satisfactory to our times, 
i^one but students can be teachers. True teaching 
consists in arousing to activity the energies of the 
human soul ; in infusing life and a spirit of earnest 
endeavor into the minds of the taught. How can 
the mentally dying impart mental life ? How can 
the spiritually sleeping produce spiritual awaken- 
ing ? " Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? " If minds were hcilt like houses, the one 
whose brain contained the most seasoned lumber 
might be the best teacliei \ W\. otlc,^ ^iv^^^ qrow like 
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trees, he is the best teacher who can best impart 
the principle of life. . 

It is a mistake, then, to suppose that any teacher, 
no matter what his learning, can cease studying for 
a single year without injury to himself, and injus- 
tice to his pupils. This is true, historically as well 
as theoretically. All great teachers, from Pythag- 
oras to the present, have been great students too. 
See the influence of that Greek as it flows down 
through the centuries ocean wide. To be sure, he 
had mastered the learning of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but was it a reproduction of this that gave 
that mighty impulse to human progress? By no 
means. It was the spirit of Pythagoras that lived 
after him, speaking in his disciples and arousing dis- 
tant generations to activity. Many suppose Dr. 
Arnold gave his whole attention directly to his 
Rugby School. This is not quite true. He was a 
live man, and an indefatigable student, as well as 
a thorough teacher. Between his school-hours he 
was writing his history of Rome, enthusiastically 
defending or propagating his politics and reUgion, 
and at the same time endeavoring, with pamphlets 
and lectures, to lighten and dignify labor. 

Mohammed taught no books, he knew none. 
But his teachings were by no means fruitless. His 
school was a great nation. He found it in igno- 
rance and barbarism, and left it prepared to give the 
whole world lessons in science and civilization. His 
soul was like a Earning brand to &c^ \i\^ ^<(^<^^<^^^ 
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with the spirit of inquiry. If he had possessed all 
the knowledge of the Grecian philosophers, and all 
the insight of the Jewish prophets, and lacked that 
enthusiasm that drove him ever forward through 
the secrets of time and eternity, he might have 
taught in Mecca till now with scarcely a sect to call 
him leader. 

But we need not multiply instances. The fact 
and its opposite we have all seen illustrated in our 
own times and among our own acquaintances. The 
student succeeds, while the one who sits down in 
mental indolence retrogrades, is soon called " peda- 
gogue," and is eventually compelled to retire in dis- 
grace from the profession. 

Let it be granted, then, that the teacher must 
study. What shall he study ? Himself first. A 
knowledge of himself, of his powers and tendencies, 
is a prerequisite to intelligent effort. The strong- 
est faculty taken as guide, will lead to surest success. 
Let him find this, and then give it reins and stimulus. 
Some minds need no books. They study the physi- 
cal sciences in the external world, and metaphysics 
in their own souls. Such was that of Mohammed 
already mentioned. For him the problems of the 
universe echoed through caves, sounded over des- 
erts, thundered from the skies, demanding solu- 
tion. On the secluded walls of a university, under 
Borean skies, Kant read revolutions in all the de- 
partments of thought. But we of more sluggish 
natures must arouse our Aoim-axvl ^Tiar^ea by frio- 
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tion against the minds and souls of the great and 
gpod of ages gone by. Hence the need of books. 
But what books ? There are the sciences manifold 
— history and the languages — glorious all and 
well worthy our generous enthusiasm. We may 
ride them each as hobbies if we choose, so we but 
ride with whip and spur and ride to the end. For 
in what has been said in favor of enthusiasm and a 
spirit of inquiry, I must not be understood to de- 
preciate the value of a well-stored mipd. Indeed 
the latter follows immediately and necessarily from 
the former. I once heard it asserted and argued in 
a State Teachers' Association, that if a teacher 
knew more about each branch taught than any 
scholar in school, that was all-sufficient ; a better 
education could in no way better qualify him for 
his position. Of course no one nowadays dare to 
take so weak, not to say ridiculous, a stand. There 
can be no limit set to the necessary education of a 
teacher of a primary school. He should master the 
deepest deduction of Hegel and the last abstraction 
of La Place. Not that he need teach them to his 
pupils ; that he could not ; but they add to his 
strength, each forming a new member of that 
compound lever with which his mind acts upon 
theirs. 

Next above the branches mentioned come the 
fine arts. These must be studied not so much to 
feast the soul on individual excellences, as to find 
the principles of all excellence, t\\at v?^ xaac^ \s5s:^% 
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the power in ourselves to reproduce at pleasure the 
universally good and true and beautifiil. These 
principles we must carry with us into literature, to 
imify it and render it intelligible. For the best 
productions of the human mind are the most per- 
fect embodiments of art ; and they often lose their 
Hterary value because we fail to perceive their artis- 
tic excellence. But of all the studies the one most 
profitable to the teacher is metaphysics. Laugh if 
you please : it lies at the foundation of all study. 
We toil and sweat over the other branches of edu- 
cation half a lifetime, if happily by facts one by 
one amassed we may remove some doubt ; but 
metaphysics, passing deeper into the laws of mind 
and of nature, with one generalization sweeps away 
whole platoons of doubts, and sets forth life and im- 
mortahty in the Ught of reason. One might study 
history, for instance, through three lifetimes and die 
his third death crowned with indiflferent success, if 
his plan was to stow away in his memory the deeds 
that have been recorded. He would be no his- 
torian ; only an encyclopedia of facts less satisfactory 
and more perishable than the books he studied. 
But let him first with Fichte and Hegel show by 
reason what human history must be in the hands of 
a God of Reason, and without the knowledge of a 
recorded battle he will give a more intelligible and 
instructive account of the progress of the race than 
the man of three generations could with all his 
&ct8. Indeed, one could gixe \\i<^ otlIj true account 
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possible, for he has the only trae unifying principle, 
•while the other could give properly no account at 
all, for he lacks that principle. 

For an engineer to run a piece of machinery of 
-whose construction he knew nothing, would not be 
easy ; but to run this unknown machinery, by ma- 
chinery itself unknown, would be complicated diffi- 
culty. Metaphysics alone explain the teacher's 
powers, and all the machinery and gearing upon 
which and by means of which he must act, namely, 
the human mind. 

We have been told by Emerson what of literature 

to read. First, the bibles of all nations ; for they 

contain the choicest thoughts of the greatest men 

of the most cultivated ages. Next, those works 

which have outlived their times, and become no 

longer the voice of a man, but of the race of man. 

What glorious advice for the intelligent poor. He 

must not, like the populace, begin with the light 

and flying literature of the stalls, following the 

shelves of the popular library ; for then, though he 

were as rich as Croesus, and had the capacity and 

digestion of the Midgard serpent, spend and devour 

as he might, he must starve in mental and physical 

poverty ; garrulous but disregarded, he must pass 

away into speedy and merited forgetfulness. If he 

is poor let him fast, — no unfitting sacrifice for the 

stomach to lay on the bmin's altar, — and, with the 

money saved, buy the Bible and Shakespeare. 

When he has devoted the leisure of ten years to 

n 
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their careful study, superior intelligence will liave 
gained him such preferment that he need not fast 
to huy Homer, Goethe, and Hegel. These will 
occupy all the days ahd nights of his allotted years. 
An oracle of the nations, he shall approach the 
portals of the grave ; Renown shall sound her 
trumpet at his burial, and Fame perpetuate his 
memory. 

The course of life here indicated leads directly to 
two attainments, — the highest sphere of usefulness 
here, and the richest rewards hereafter. But inci- 
dentally it secures what the whole world runs after 
in vain, — happiness and length of days. For happi- 
ness is not a something fixed that may be obtained and 
held ; but a something changing from good to better 
in infinite progression. Nor have days, weeks, and 
years an absolute length. They are only long in 
proportion to the contents we put into them. How 
short to the contemplation is a journey across the 
ocean. No objects to fix the memory upon, no 
variety to extend the thought. Weeks pass and be- 
come but moments to the recollection. So a life of 
ignorance, quick in its passage, seems to shorten 
more and more, till in death it ends and is lost for- 
ever. We cross a continent, with its mountain 
chain and river courses, its deep lakes and tangled 
forests, and the time spent dilates as it passes into 
memory. So a life of mental activity, with its 
mountains of difficulty surmounted, its river courses 
of thought traversed, its lakes of speculation sounded, 
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its forests of doubt removed, slow in passing, grows 
in recollection. We look back through ages of de- 
licious thought where the moon has measured off 
but months. As in a dream a moment long we 
sometimes live for years. 



X. 

MODEL SCHOOLS.^ 

Normal graduates frequently fail in their first 
school. Indeed they are less likely to succeed than 
others of equal ability who never saw nor heard of 
a Normal School, After their failure the normals 
gather up, soon surpass their competitors, and in 
the end become vastly superior teachers, I think 
this has proved true practically; it is certainly what 
we should expect theoretically. 

The general student enters upon teaching with 
no great plans to carry out, and hence is secure 
against great failures. He keeps the school in part, 
and in part the school keeps him. As occasion de- 
mands he forms plans of his own, and because they 
are his own they are pretty sure to work. The 
Normal student, on the contrary, goes to the school- 
room with those magnificent plans of teaching and 
those grand theories of government, which, he has 
been truly taught, contain the pedagogic growth of 
the world hitherto. He knows they have worked 
and are working as the distinguishing marks of the 

1 Extracts from a paper read at the National Teachers' Institote at 
Cbjcago in 186B. 
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best existing schools. He has the fullest faith that 
they will work for him — indeed they have done 
so with unparalleled results in imaginary schools. 
It only remains to give them a real application, — a 
thing so easy as to have lost the appearance of an 
experiment 

To fit the young pupil for his work, practice must 
be made a part of the Normal teaching. Not the 
practice in which a class of young men and women 
play they are children while one of their number 
instructs them; but practice upon real, living, 
moving girls and boys in school assembled, — a 
combination just as inimitable by men and women 
as a tree full of half-grown monkeys in their native 
forest. 

Hence the necessity for Model Schools. How 
they obtained the name ^' model " is not quite clear, 
for they can hardly claim to have been in all cases 
fit models for imitation ; they seem too often to 
have been dead schools upon which student teach- 
ers practiced, as medical students amputate the 
limbs of dead men before they try live ones. This 
may have been defended upon the supposition that 
all teachers must fail at first, and with the conclu- 
sion that it is better that many beginners should 
fiul on a school already spoiled than that each 
should spoil a new one. But we doubt alike the 
supposition and conclusion, and see no reason why 
the model school should not be what its name im- 
plies — a pattern after which out sc\io^ ^Q>a^^\fe 
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formed. The primary and intennediate depart- 
ments are all that are absolutely required for the 
teaching of Normal students ; but the Grammar and 
High School departments are so necessary to the 
perfect organization of a school, and their direct 
influence upon the Normal is so powerful, and, one 
may almost say, essential, that they cannot be 
omitted from the Model Scho(d. Over these depart- 
ments there should be a Principal whose especial 
care it should be to give the High School that schol- 
arly character and thorough discipline which, as we 
shall presently see, it can and must hare. 

There should be at least one other permanent 
teacher in the Model School, — a lady of vast 
resources in the management and teaching of 
children. She should have charge of the primary 
department. These two permanent teachers, I 
thihk, will be found essential, both in the manage- 
ment of the school itself, and in giving it character 
abroad to supply the pupils. 

For the accommodation of these four departments 
there should be four rooms, and it would be best 
if these could, by means of sliding doors, be made 
into two for devotional and general exercises. This 
would bring the two higher departments directly 
under the Principal's tuition every day, and the 
other two under that of the lady assistant. If we 
suppose recitation rooms conveniently arranged, and 
a system of record and of discipline reaching from 
highest to lowest, and bitidmg^ ^ V\^ ^qj;(^ ^nd 
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nnfiiiling firmness, we are ready for the student- 
teachers. 

Before beginning his work the student-teacher 
should be requu'ed to know in detail and to couh 
prebend as a whole the plan of management in the 
Model SchooL He should learn this both by in- 
quiry from the Model Principal and by observations 
in the school itself. Next he should be required to 
satisfy the Normal Principal that he has a practi- 
cable plan of recitation, that he knows what and how 
much to require of the children, and that he sees 
the indispensabilitp' of obtaining exactly the thing 
required. 

Besides this constant personal supervision of the 
Principal, there should be held, about once a week, 
a meeting of this kind : A student-teacher should 
be called upon to hear his regular recitation for 
the day, before all the teachers, permanent and 
temporary, of both schools, and as many Normal 
students as it is thought proper to admit. After a 
short recitation the class should be dismissed, and 
the exercise be made the subject of a free and 
friendly discussion. The methods of the teacher, 
his faults and merits, all pass in review ; and at 
the close of the discussion the Normal Principal, 
who has presided, gives a summary of the useful 
suggestions made and the conclusions reached, — 
with concise comments upon them and the exercise 
itself. It will be granted, I think, that no drill in 
the theory and art of teaching can \i^ mot^ ^^\iai^<^ 
than this. 
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We have spoken thus far only of class-room 
teaching. But from successfiil teaching of this kind 
to the successful management of a common school, 
is still too long a step. Hence it is best that the 
higher classes of the Normal School should have 
charge of the intermediate and grammar depart- 
ments of the Model School. But they should 
assume this charge under the most constant and 
candid supervision. A failure would be less likely 
now than when the beginning was made in the 
class-room ; but the result of it, if it came, would 
be far more disastrous both to the teacher and to 
the school. 

If it is argued that teachers are bom, not made, 
and that in this incessant drill the natural gift will 
be lost in the acquired power, the argument lies not 
so much against the Model as against the Normal 
School, and I hand the objector over to the tender 
mercies of our president. If it is held that all this 
will take too much time of the teacher and of the 
pupil, it can be replied that, whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. If it is proper to 
teach teachers to teach, it is proper to teach them 
till they can teach ; and if it is worth while to learn 
to teach, it is worth while to keep learning till the 
art is acquired. To give a Normal School of two 
hundred pupils the thorough practical training here 
advocated, could not take more than the time of 
one good teacher ; and the State can afford the ad- 
ditional expense &x better l\iaiL %\i<e e»XL ^^^xdtba 
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demoralization of her schools, which follows the lack 
of it. 

If the practical language of a Normal diploma 
now is, " The bearer has the theory of teaching ; he 
will probably fail at first, but, after some practice, 
will become an excellent teacher;" and the stu- 
dent can, by adding a half year or even a year to his 
course, make it read : ** The bearer is in all respects 
competent to take charge of a school, and make it 
thorough and efficient from the beginning," it will 
pay him, I apprehend, in many respects. It will 
doable, or even quadruple, his salary the first year, 
and it will save him the anxiety, the misery one may 
say, which you and I felt through a year of partial 
failure, spoiling our leisure hours and inducing 
those indolent and ruinous habits which a lifetime 
of diligence can hardly emdicate. 

There are many qualities essential to that school 
which is to be a model to successive generations of 
teachers. First, it should carry ballast enough to 
put it beyond any danger of being disturbed by the 
squalls of pedagogic improvement which from time 
to time sweep over the land. Not long ago there 
was a blast of phonetics, and, more recently, one of 
gymnastics, accompanied by a very tornado of ob- 
ject lessons. The school that is borne away by 
these ephemeral gusts and casts overboard the hard- 
laboring oaro, whose bend and rebound have driven 
the diligent of all the past steadily onward to the 
haren of wisdom and happineaS) \a ivot \!<cv^ ^i«^<^ 
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we should imitate, but the one whose ruinous coarse 
we should shun. 

There is a good in all these innovations which 
the Model School should gradually absorb. This: 
we dare not deny if we wish. You know the poli- 
tician who killed himself politically by opposing the 
Mexican War, when asked at the outbreak of this 
Rebellion whether he was in favor of the war, re- 
plied, — " Yes, sir, I am in favor of this war, and the 
next one, and of war in the abstract." So I am 
in favor of these improvements, and the next ones, 
and of improvements in the abstract. But for one 
I never could quite believe that phonetics would so 
materially shorten the road to profound scholarship 
as to make the journey easy to the stupidest. I doubt, 
too, whether Windship and Lewis, high as their 
standing is now, will go down to posterity as greater 
men than Parker and Emerson. I have, moreover, 
the smallest possible faith that the object-ridden 
schools of to-day will be distinguished above aH 
others hereafter for the number of scholarly men 
they have sent forth. Understand me : phonetics, 
gymnastics, and object lessons all have their uses ; 
but as scholastic and physical panaceas for the weak 
of mind and body, they are as ineffectual as vacci- 
nation for the dumb ague. The main object of school 
Is to dig, and to learn to dig, for true knowledge. 
This should be among the first lessons of the pri- 
mary, and form the climax of the injunctions of the 
baccalaureate. 
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Our standard of scholarship is rather low even 
fin: a modest people, and it is disgracefully so for 
one which has made such ridiculous boasts of its 
intelligence. We think the English cruel, because 
they fit their course to the brightest and flog the 
dull and lazy up to it ; and we sneer at their inho* 
inanity. But I think it far less cruel and inhuman 
than the plan too often adopted in this country of 
fitting the course to the blockheads, and letting all 
fiJl below it. If the alternative were necessary, it 
would be far better to force the lowest into medi- 
ocrity by whipping the body, than to drag the high- 
est into obscurity by dwarfing the mind. 

I would have scholars graduate firom the Model 
School at the age of seventeen or eighteen years, 
and have their diplomas say truly that they have 
BBSstered the common English branches, the com- 
mon sciences, mathematics as far as the calculus, a 
more than ordinarily extended course of ancient and 
modem history, Latin and Greek enough to read 
Horace and Homer with ease and exactness, and all 
those attendant arts that add grace and usefulness 
to private and public life. Normal students are 
training for a special service. The common Eng* 
lish branches furnish the bulk of their study. 
Their mind is confined to a narrow channel, and is 
apt to lose sight of that liberal education which lays 
a deeper and broader foundation of enjoyment and 
nsefiilness than any special training can do. If the 
heginiung of this broad culture, w\^ ^\ifiw^t \^ 
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tends, is made manifest in the Model School, the 
Talue of its influence upon the Normal is beyond 
estimation. Education cannot be confined to a few. 
It oozes through academic walls, and mingles with 
the surrounding atmosphere. The breathing priv- 
ilege near a live institution is worth millions. 

What the discipline of the Model School should 
be we will not now take time to state ; but one 
thing it should not fail to accomplish, and that is, 
to teach obedience and thoroughly fill every pupil 
with its spirit As a people, we need this lesson 
above all others. We prate about liberty, and 
think our natural rights invaded if we are not 
allowed to talk slander and publish treason. We 
forget that the natural right spoken of is the ri^t 
to be savages, and no more. This natural freedom 
is married to obedience, and their offspring is civil- 
ization, with the glorious liberty to obey and claim 
obedience to an established government. Citizen- 
ship, in which all live for each and each lives for 
all, is a state infinitely higher than that Ishmaelitish 
state in which each raises his hand against all and 
all against each. That obedience is an element 
of the good time to which our noblest aspirations 
point, might be inferred from the enthusiasm which 
a marked exhibition of it enkindles. 



FRAGMENTS. 



I. 



ADDRBS8 AT THE CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE HIGH 

SCHOOL, 1864. 

The course of study for this school is so designed 
and arranged that a pupil of average ability, by 
working with diligence and perseverance every day 
of the year for four years, can just complete it. 
Those who are absent, whether from sickness or 
from the misfortune or carelessness of their parents, 
must necessarily fall behind. To keep a class of a 
hundred waiting for one or a dozen would be mani- 
fest injustice. Those who are absent much, as well 
as those who do not do the work from inability or 
laaness, we compel to fall back a year and try 
again. 

In this we but obey the School Board. They 
have placed us under no obligations to have a large 
number in this or that class, while they have placed 
us under the heaviest obligations to have pupils know 
what they have passed over. 

Some complain of our wortdng ae\io\ax^ \si^\Na;:^\ 
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I believe none of our giving them too little to do. 
It is possible for some lads and misses to study too 
much. This is a matter to which we mean to look 
with the greatest care, and against which we mean 
to guard with the utmost solicitude. It is not un- 
frequent that we suggest or compel rest ; though it 
is far more frequent, I admit, that we suggest and 
compel the very opposite. 

That we have had some sickness is undeniable, 
but it was not confined to the most studious. Should 
you take at random three hundred children who 
have not touched a book for the last year, I will 
venture that they have had double the aches and 
pains, and not half the enduring pleasure, that this 
school has had; and the three hundred need not 
be taken from the laboring classes either. 

If children are sick in vacation no cause is needed; 
if in term time, hard study gets the blame and di*** 
verts the attention from the probable reason,— ^som6 
sort of physical abuse. 

In business, health, pleasure, and all things aio 
risked for money, and notliing is said. If there 
were a necessary risk of health in getting an edu- 
cation, there still might be a question whether the 
risk should not be taken. It is of little importance 
that a man, or a thousand men, live along till old 
age carries them off from a scene in which thej 
had never been felt ; but it is of the grandest im* 
port that a man has given the world an impulse 
that shall make it better t\\to\x^ «U. it& course. Is 
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it well to live to the age of ninety and drop away 
like the bubble, leaving no trace ? And is it ill 
to die at fifty, leaving a work that shall live for- 
ever? 

But there is no such risk — no such shortening 
<£ life. Activity is the normal, not the abnormal, 
condition of mind. 

▲IMS. — I. SCHOLAB8HIP. 

We mean that each pupil shall know what he 
pretends to know. The education which enables a 
child to repeat what the book says, providing some 
one will tell him how it begins, we do not prize 
very highly. Our pupils must not only know the 
principle but its application to the business of our 
shops, of our commercial thoroughfares, and of our 
legislative halls. Pour one full of dead results, and 
you increase his worth to a standard fixed for all 
time ; but make him a live thinker, and he prophe- 
des of endless progression. 

II. MOBALITT 

Morality can be taught, and we try to teach it. 
When we want to develop the physical system of a 
boy, we do not carry him in our arms through the 
games of the play-ground ; when we would develop 
his mind, we do not learn his lessons or do his think- 
ing for him ; it is so with the conscience and the 
moral faculty. Bind them in helpless inactivity, and 
Uiey do not gain by growth, but lose by decay. 
Oive tfaem exercise and trainings and. ^\L<few %0w^^- 
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days are over there wiU be judgment to perceive 
the right, and will to do it at all hazard. 

III. OBBDIBKCB. 

We expect and will have the implicit and unocm- 
ditional obedience of every scholar. We will have 
it not only because it is out right, but because it is 
the scholar's right. He may demand and ought to 
demand that we teach him this grandest of all the 
lessons of life. Obedience to the teacher, obedience 
to the parent, obedience to the State, and obedience 
to God, are the comer-stones of our liberty. Deprive 
a child of either one and you deprive him of his 
birthright. It is disrespectful to me if the pupil 
does not obey; but it is an outrage upon him if 
I do not insist that he shall. The Board expect 
us to exact submission ; but our duty demands 
that we shall make that submission implicit, not 
to be laid aside when school-days are over, but to 
become a settled principle to live and act in the 
world when our labor shall have been forgotten. 
If parents and teachers would all stand firm upon 
this doctrine, it would not be long before " Young 
America " would change from a term of reproach 
to one of honor. The importance of obedience in 
the progress of the world cannot be overestimated. 



• • 



Such obedience rises above mere sentiment. It 
partakes of reason and is coTtaotAst vrith univeraal 
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good. Teach it to boys and girls now, and we shall 
have men and women in future years who will obej 
the commandments of God and the laws of their 
comitrj, no matter what stonns break over their 
way. In fine, the High School aims at making its 
pBjMls able to walk alone — at making them know 
what they claim to know, and be what they seem to 
be^ and obey wherever obedience is due. 

TO THB ORADUATBS: — 

Your coarse here is ended. .You are about to 
itep forth upon the stage of life. The numbers are 
already crowding up from below to fill your places. 
Their voices and not yours are hereafter to echo 
through these familiar halls. But you must not be 
deluded into the notion that your life-work is done, 
or even properly begun yet. A certificate of grad- 
uation is not an excuse for idleness or a warrant for 
prosperity. It is not what one pretends to know, 
bat what he can and will do, that gives success in 
Hfe. If to take this parchment is the height of your 
ambition, and your culture is to end to-day, your 
teachers have but a sorry return for their sacrifice 
of time and expenditure of energy. If in the new 
life upon which you are about to enter you are 
other than an active power in making the world 
richer, wiser, and better, the School Board have 
squandered upon you the public money. Your ob- 
ligation to the school does not terminate with your 
memherabip* You have learned ^\:kaiX S& \cl ^^sx 

18 
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conrse of stnd j. You have worked cheerfally, and 
done your work well. Let me caution you now for 
the last time against supposing that what we have 
taught is all or any considerable portion of a thor- 
ough education. If we have allowed you to stc^ 
any study with the impression that you have com- 
pleted it, we have made a mistake. 

We have only shown you some of the by-paths 
of learning, intending to leave a finger-board at 
every turn and stop to point you on and ever on 
through the long ways of culture. These ways you 
must tread if you would be wise or at all reach the 
true significance of your school- work. As a means 
of a great life-work, what you have done here is of 
inestimable value ; as an end, it was unworthy of 
the long years of toil and anxious thought whidi 
you have bestowed. 

To-morrow these other scholars begin their long 
vacation ; but there are no more vacations for you. 
In your future school, every day has its labor and 
its duty. There is no changing a mark there. A 
ziero once merited stands forever, and casts so much 
doubt upon your graduating fi:om life with honor 
and receiving the diploma, " Well done, good and 
fiuthfiil servant." 



IL 

THB OLD BACHELOB'8 B8BAT. 

It was the original intention that man shoold 
five alone. The creation of woman was an after* 
thought. Moses gave tis this bit of information, and 
it accounts for many facts of life and history. 

Man is self-contained, woman dependent. He 
may live and even accomplish a reasonable life-4ffari 
alone ; she, scarcely. A politician is about as likely 
to get to heaven. The hermit, by the lonely moun- 
tain of &r-off deserts, leads a happy life, and leaves, 
as a rich legacy, the example and precepts of a puri- 
fied soul. Women may have resolved many times 
to become anchorites, but they changed twice before 
the moon did once. They do become nuns, that is 
true, and the sum-total of their life-work thereafter 
is clearly shadowed forth in the misspelled n-o-n-e. 

Woman was created expressly for man ; hence 
she takes to him as naturally as ducks do to water. 
All her natural sails are set that way, to say nothing 
of the artificial ones. Toward him is down-hill ; 
the other way, up. And when she would seem to 
go up, she always manages, either consciously (ur 
nnconscioo^iy, to slip back faster ik^oi ^<^ «&:<9^si^^'^« 
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The beauty of her form, the witchery of her smile, 
and her little multitude of expedients for enhancing 
both, mark her as the man-catcher just as conclu- 
sively as the eagle's claws and beak indicate the 
bird of prey. 

Yes, man was created to live alone ; that was his 
nature. But, if the truth must be confessed, it was 
not many days before it was clear that in that shape 
he was a &ilure. Something must be done ; so, 
«s a sort of supplement or appendix to the work, 
Woman was created. And there is no other such 
instance on record of man's power of adapting him- 
self to new circumstances. It was n't natural^ yet 
he received the woman without a murmur, and even 
put on the appearance of enjoying the change. 

This was the first cascade in the fall of man ; 
indeed that event was necessitated by this. Yet 
men have never attached much guilt to the cascade, 
mainly I suppose because they could not make poor 
woman bear it. She was not to blame for being 
created, but she was for picking the apple. 

Yes, man was to live alone by the first plan ; but 
it failed. Do I hear you say, ** Bless the Lord for 
the &ilure " ? It is hardly surprising. Through a 
series of cascades, man has fallen so low that he has 
altogether forgotten the proud independence of his 
original state ; woman has but to spread her toUs^ 
and he sUps into them with as little circumspection 
as a lost goose walks into a steel-trap. 
• Upon the whole, it is useVe^ \a te'gyxi^ iik^\sX^\>36l 
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ndght have been. It is the part of wisdom to take 
things as we find them and make the best of them. 
So, like our great progenitor, let us adapt ourselves 
to these beautiful circumstances, and live in harmonj 
with creation. 

Single blessedness will do well enough to talk 
about, and poetize about, and, as a matter of duty, to 
enjoy till our school-days are ended ; but for steady 
diet through life it won't do. It leaves an awful 
hankering. I can't, for the life of me, see why it 
should I but it does* 



m. 

TBS N08S* 

A HOG is said to be a well-named beast, for he 
k the most hoggish of animals. So I think the nose 
a well-named organ. For the nose is both a perfect 
index of what one knows, and the member which 
leads the way into what he knows not. This is a 
new doctrine, and I affirm it to be the germinal 
proposition of a new science. In estimating the 
character and destiny of a man, phrenology did weU 
in disregarding all of him saye his headfbnt no^e- 
ohgy^ whose claims we humbly adyocate, does still 
better in disregarding all the head, saye its essential 
part, the nose. If science made a giant stride when 
phrenology stepped into existence, what will the 
world say now when told that the amateur nose- 
ologist, if he but see the nose of a man protruding 
through an orifice (yulgarly called knot-hole), can 
read him as though he were a printed page, and 
what is still more astonishing can read the character 
and probable destiny of his fincnds, and his ancestors 
and his posterity to any giyen generation (say to 
the n-j-lth). It has been long known that all noses 
are really of the same len^l[i, oiA^ ^tca o(tnidei 
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Others tntrnde more. Hence, tlie longer one's oatr 
side nose, the shorter his inside nose will be ; but 
the shorter his inside nose, the more room there 
is for brains and the more he knows. This simple 
fiict and a measuring string are all-sufficient to 
determine absolutely one's intellectual calibre. To 
tell the disposition, the operator needs a few hinti 
and a little practice. In general, an aquiline nose 
is a mark of adhesiveness; its owner will hook 
on and hold &st. A pug nose shows general 
disgust ; and the pugger the nose, the greater the 
disgust. A sharp nose shows a cutting wit ; its 
possessor will probably be sarcastic and unhappy. 
A Roman nose indicates an obliging disposition: 
this might have been guessed from the fact that 
the nose turned from its own course, so as not to be 
unnecessarily in the way. 

Many very good, and I may say sensible people, 
reject phrenology because its acceptance would be 
undeniable self-condemnation. A small forehead, 
with a large hind-head, and phrenology true, would 
be extremely mortifying to any one. This difficulty 
has been obviated in the new science. If the 
regular rules do not give the subject just the char- 
acter he wants, a series of exceptions have been 
arranged with such ingenuity 'that the most fas- 
tidious can be perfectly satisfied as soon as their 
desires are known to the operator. 

With this meagre sketch I turn over my youth- 
ful science to the tender mercies oi ^ ^^<^^^^^^ 
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That it will be attacked, I am well aware ; every 
great and useful discovery, since the days of Gal- 
ileo, has had to fight its battle with ignorance and 
superstition. But however bitter the coming con- 
test, I shall be sustained by the reflection that truth 
is mighty, and will not only prevail, but will cast 
obloquy and disgrace upon the minions of error and 
darkness. 



IV. 

WE BUILD, BTIT SHALL WE ENTEB IN? 

I 

There are few students who do not build air 
castles. In us all, there is an indefinite longing for 
greatness. We would be something more than the 
drudge that helps feed the world ; something more 
than a prop to the pinnacle upon which the hero 
stands. In the reverie that follows mental toil, fancy 
makes us what we would be, and paints our future 
in all the splendors of an oriental palace. We 
enter in and feast and rule till Duty, with his 
scourge, awakens us to reality and labor. Ah, who 
has never mused, and looked firom what he is 
through fancy's magic glass at what he would be I 
— from poverty and rags to riches and splendor ; 
from weakness and obscurity to power and fame ? 
And are these (ytdy pictures — unsubstantial shadows 
from the weary brain ? Only these, and nothing 
more ? Ah, friend, shadows they are, but shadows 
of realities I Pictures they are, but pictures of a 
ftiture you may realize 1 Fancyings they, are, but 
fimcyings of possibilities which you may make 
actualities. 

Yon would be wise and g;ceat** ^Jsv^xi^^'wsift %3o^ 
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great. Nothing in the world hinders but your love 
of folly and littleness. The way is open to wisdom 
and greatness. Will you undergo the toil and pri- 
vation of a journey thither ? That is the only 
question. 

We leave the pleasures of home for a season, and 
learn with tolerable faithfulness the tasks that are 
set us, — then take glory to ourselves for the sacri- 
fices we have made. We should rather hide our 
fiu^es in shame for the meagre proceeds of so much 
time sacrificed. Who of us in his most studious day 
does a half, a tenth, nay, a hundredth of what he 
could do for his own culture ? We take our book^ 
and perchance lock our door ; but we do not lock 
out the follies of society, the love of dress, and the 
demands of appetite. We do not lose ourselves in 
that feverish zeal and enthusiasm that grasps in a 
moment what a life of semi-sensual study never 
reaches. We are not prepared with George Fox 
to don leather garments, that henceforth we need 
take no thought for our raiment. If, like Crates 
the Theban, we will throw to the dogs wealth and 
station and all else that can distract the mind, re- 
taining only what will supply our physical necessi- 
ties, like Crates we shall be remembered more than 
two thousand years for our wisdom. If, like New- 
ton or Cameades, you are so lost in thought as to 
forget to eat, the world will not forget to make your 
name illustrious. When Alexander, at the age of 
twenty-one^ had given hi&Vkigioxck&^TL^\!^^^th — 
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all but his title — to his friends, Perdiccas asked him 
what he had retained for himself. " My Hopes," 
said Alexander. Unless you and I will trample 
aU present pleasures under our feet, and labor day 
and night with indomitable and unswerving energy, 
we are unworthy of eminence, and must forever fail 
of realizing the bright dreams and thrilling hopes of 
youth. 



V. 

THE FEDA60GT7E. 

It was not a diiQcult matter to select Carlyle's 
heroes. There could be found no worthy compet- 
itor for Odin as God-hero; none for Mohammed 
as Prophet-hero ; none for Napoleon as War-hero ; 
none for Shakespeare as Poet-hero. 

The same may be said of Emerson's great men. 
Each is the ^^ Representative " of a large class, and 
this so evidently that the philosopher could have 
spent but little time in choosing. But who has found 
the rattan-hero, — who shall stand as the represent- 
ative pedagogue ? Here are real difficulties ; here 
evident dangers, — dangers, because the competitors 
are so numerous, and of so egotistical and vindic- 
tive a turn, that a timid, imaginative author cannot 
choose one but the others deafen him with volleys 
of threats and imprecations, and introduce him to 
whole thickets of birch and rattan. You know after 
Dickens had written ^^ Nicholas Nickleby/' he was 
straightway set upon by all the schoolmasters of 
the realm. Many thought him in great peril ; and 
in good sooth there would- have been much ado, and 
not a, little risk, had it not 'V^^tl &st Vvro circum- 
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stances : the assailants lacked, first, wit ; second, 
courage. 

Our chief diflSculty lies here. No pedagogue is 
important enough of himself to make his name and 
peculiarities common property. This would be no 
obstacle if Homer or Shakespeare — or, to take a 
more probable case, if Dante or Milton — had painted 
liis character. Indeed, as it is, Milton's principal 
hero would almost do for mine, with some changes 
in locality and extent of dominions. We do not 
make the remark invidiously, and «hall not apol- 
ogize to either Satan or Pedagogue, because we are 
uncertain to which the apology is due. ^ Nor shall 
we in any way take advantage of this similarity, but 
proceed to agglomerate a pedagogue entirely from 
second - rate authors ; and it will not be at all 
strange if the figure proves to be more uncouth 
than the one Horace describes before he asks, — 

** Spectatum admised risuin teneatis, amici? ** 

The minister is known by his white cravat and 
the solemnity of his demeanor ; the lawyer, by his 
stove-pipe hat and his legal air ; the sailor, by his 
ix>lling walk and his frank countenance ; the soldier, 
by the precision of his movements and the sto- 
icism of his looks ; and so on. But how is it with 
the pedagogue? Has he an exterior of his own, 
which, possessed, produces a strong tendency toward 
pedagogism, and which, on the contrary, a strong 
tendency to pedagogism superinduces? We shall 
see. 



19ft 

Tm all kmnr Dwii GfippeEfidcTs finl BMtar? 
^^Me. Trearfe^g Sux was fiscjr »&{ ^ ejm wen 
wmaUyWai cfeep m. hm Bead; ielad dock Temsin 
iii&cifbefldrft Sttfe ooKvand&Ia^gpdiiii.'' Ena- 
■ms HaGcbiLj^ wfaa donmBKxsd OFnr At jfjnng liope- 
id cf Gammer 9m%er was of tbe aaaae mold, but 
loi ga^araoMDC Scatt mys of Urn: ''A kog, 
kaoy AaTaMrng Sgar^ was sBrmoanted bjr a head 
Aa^Atd wxtb laak Uack hasr, soaaewliat incliniiig 
iDgnKf. Hs fcatm c s lad die cast of halutiial 
andionlj, wloch I Mip po ae Dion^rsios canied with 
him firom die dnone to dte sdiodiiiaster's pulpit, 
and beqaeiuhed as a kgKj to aB of the same pro- 



Dichens aajn, Sq[iieers, die Tofkshire pedagogue, 
was D€< preposseisiiig in appearance. ** He had but 
one eje, and die popohur prejudice runs in favor 
of two. The e je he had was onqaestionably usefhl, 
bat accidentally not ornamental, being of a green- 
ish graj, and in shape resembling the &nlight of 
a street door. The blank side of his face was much 
wrinkled and puckered up, which gave him a very 
sinister appearance, especially when he smiled, at 
which times his expression bordered closely on the 
villainous. His hair was very flat and shiny, save 
at the ends, where it was brushed stiffly up from a 
low protruding forehead, which assorted well with 
hill harsh voice and coarse manner. He was about 
two or three and fifly, and a trifle below the medium 
MM0 ; he wore a white neeketd^iV^^ m\!cL Vm^ ends. 
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ind a sait of scholastic black ; but his coat-sleeves 
bemg a great deal too long, and his trousers a great 
deal too short, he appeared ill at ease in his clothes, 
and as if he were in a perpetual state of astonish- 
ment at finding himself so respectable." 

So much for England. Now let us see what 
America can boast. There is Ichabod Crane, as tru6 
a pedagogue as ever wielded birch beyond the 
Trater. *^ The cognomen Crane was not inapplicable 
to his person. He was tall and exceedingly lank, 
with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his whole frame 
most loosely huug together. His head was small, 
and flat at top ; with huge ears, large green glassy 
eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a 
veather-cock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of Famine de- 
scending upon the earth, or some scarecroy?^ eloped 
from a cornfield." 

We have been thus minute in personal descrip- 
tion, because it will save us many words hereafter. 
Much that would have required proof, will now be 
taken as axiomatic; and many things that must 
have been mentioned, will now be guessed ; just as 
we only have to see the outside of a bad cheese to 
finm an opinion of its inteiiOT. "isi fekR\. \s<q^. Ssb^^r 
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comments are necessary, and these shall be brie& 
First it will be seen that with the pedagogue it is 
not exactly front rooms in the upper story to let, 
but vacant lots there for sale. 

He looks egotistical, dogmatical, and vindictive. 
This is evident from the description, as well as from 
the fact that the outward appearance usually cor- 
responds to the inward state. ^' * I am a determined 
character,' said Mr. Treacle ; * that 's what / am. 
I do my duty ; that 's what I do. My own flesh and 
blood when it rises against me is not my flesh and 
blood. I discard it,' continued he, striking the 
table and looking at Mrs. Treacle." How lifelike I 
Mighty brave and awful blustering when he op- 
poses women and children. But talk to him of 
conscription in time of war, or of a church-yard in 
a dark night, if you want to see pallid cheeks and 
erect hair. The manner in which Old Squeers 
took his flogging from Nicholas Nickleby, and the 
tragical end to which Ichabod Crane's race with 
the Headless Horseman came, bear upon this 
point. 

Your true pedagogue is pedantic to the n + 1th. 
Erasmus Holiday does not say, "Dick, come 
here," but, " Ricarde, mi didascule, adsis praesto ; " 
and Ichabod Crane did not live in Sleepy Hollow, 
but he " tarried in the Somniferous Valley." 

Again, he is semi-idiotic or semi-Satanic. On 
the first morning of a new half. Old Treacle advises 
the boys to come freab to t\\^ booka^ for he comes 
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fresh to the punishment ; and by way of proof ab- 
sohtely canes more than one half of his scholars 
before they have time to make or break either a 
good or a bad resolution. No other beginning could 
make them sure of so much misery and so little 
profit during the term. If he knew this, he was 
half fiend ; if he did not, he was half idiotic. 

The representative pedagogue usually chews or 
smokes. We heard one say a few days since, it did 
seem as though he never could learn to like tobacco. 
He had smoked almost every day for ten years, and 
every time it made him sick. We ventured to sug- 
gest to him that he drop tobacco and try brimstone ; 
it could n't be worse for him here, and if he should 
learn to like it, he would have a habit of inestimable 
value to him in the land to which he was fast has* 
' tening. Would you believe it? he accepted our 
advice with threats and curses. 

He believes in a lake of fire and brimstone, or at 
least in endless misery. The schoolboy whose 
natural human outburst of spirits carries him one 
step beyond an inflexible rule, he scourges with 
extremest rigor ; and he cannot help thinking that 
God mil proceed in a similar manner against his 
subjects. 

Some may have supposed that pedagogues are 
not immortal, and that this is shadowed forth near 
the close of the third chapter of Ecclesiates, — " Who 
knoweth the spirit of a man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of a beast that goet\i dofwa^^t^ Xr^ *^^ 

13 
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earth?" To be sure all the rnrndfcBtations are in 
&yor of their having no souls; but may not these 
exist in a latent state, just as we have latent heat ? 
Besides, we reject the whole theory as being unne- 
cessary, since pedagogues are amply provided for 
by the theology of all denominations except the Uni- 
versalists. We would suggest as an improvement 
to the orthodox faith, that a revelation be made to 
the effect that pedagogues universally are doomed 
to Hades. This would be such a grand doctrine 
to hold up before their pupils as an incentive to be 
good and go to the other place. 

This may sound severe; but the best surgeon 
applies caustic to proud flesh ; and the man who 
assembles a roomful .of children to tyrannize over 
them is the proud flesh of society. He is the centre 
of an inflaming and corrupting sore, which sends off 
its virulence through all parts of the social system. 
Youth start into life buoyant and free, and eager to 
meet and battle down the obstacles that stand in 
the way of a virtuous career. They pass under his 
sceptre, and the strong will is broken, the burning 
ardor is cooled, the manly courage is changed to 
slavish fear, and at the very threshold of a noble 
and useful life they are turned aside into obscurity 
and disgrace. Such a man does more evil in one 
year than he and his kindred can rectify in an 
eternity. But great as are his facilities for ruining 
the race, so great are those of the true teacher for 
working its weal. TTie aiie,m\!cL \g& ^-csyM^ and 
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goad, drives downward toward the slavish and bes- 
tial ; the other, with kind entreaty and gentle per- 
suasion, leads upward toward the manly and divine. 
When the true teacher dies, the guardian spirits of 
a true humanity weep over his departure. But 
"The angel of mercy stoppeth not to comfort, but 
passeth by on the other side, and hath no tear to 
shed," when a cruel man is damndd. 



VI. 

A DBEAM. 

On the morning of the 22d of January, 1865, 1 
had a dream, in which there was revealed to me in 
some degree the possibility of the wonderful sig- 
nificance which all great musicians claim for their 
compositions. 

About the middle of the preceding November, 
my next older brother, who had been my leader as 
well as companion in all the joys and sorrows of 
early life, came up from the Gulf Department, sick 
with that most painful and fatal disease, camp-di- 
arrhea. He had already suffered what I had thought 
beyond human endurance, — over-work and hunger 
when well ; exposure and neglect when sick ; de- 
tained and still detained in a climate in which his 
recovery had been pronounced impossible, because 
avaricious and traitorous commanders were using 
all the boats to feed the Rebels whom he had sacri- 
ficed home and health to fight. But suffering and 
neglect had not embittered him ; they had rather 
consumed the stronger passion of manhood, and left 
him the quiet and amiable youth with whom I 
parted at the threshold oi \k^ o\d \xQTxvestead^ 
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when we set out on diverse ways to pursue the jour- 
ney of life. His last hope of recovery, he returned 
upon my judgment and my care. Alas, there was 
little need of the eloquence of his ghastly but anx- 
ious look and of his emaciated frame to urge me 
to exertion. The memory of those early years 
blotted out all else past and present, and I only felt 
the fearful responsibility of bestowing a mother's 
care and a sister's tenderness upon my playmate 
brother. Delirium came, but it only more folly 
revealed the deep under-current of tenderness and 
patriotism ; death followed, but its terrible agony 
did not disturb the composure of his face. 

I had been little accustomed to attend the sick 
or view the dead, and I need not assure the reader 
that the melancholy scenes just described were 
stamped upon my memory with indescribable vivid- 
ness. In a few nights I began to live them all over 
in dreams. Again and again I heard the half-sup^ 
pressed groan, saw the last gasps for breath, and 
beheld the lifeless body slowly lowered to its cold 
resting-place. 

On the morning above named, this sad panorama 
had moved along nearly to the point at which he 
lost hopes of recovery, and began to wander in 
delirium, when I suddenly awoke, as usual almost 
overcome with grief and anxiety. Very soon, con- 
trary to my former experience, I again fell asleep, 
and found myself in a company of sage-looking 
men, all under the guidance o£ my fiift^ft^ \stQKk^sst^ 
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who was leading ns eastward along a road that; 
gradually curved to the north, around the base of 
a vast mountain, along whose sides the dimly seen, 
verdure was waving in the night breeze, and upon, 
whose summit glistened a crown of everlasting snow. 
To our right and front, extending far away, lay hill 
and dale, woodland and meadow, wrapped in som- 
bre magnificence. We journeyed leisurely along, 
conversing upon the height of the mountain and 
various matters connected with the scenery, till 
something was said of the works of God, when one 
of the company, a man with a long flowing beard 
and broad forehead, interrupted with the declara- 
tion, " There is no God I " "Ah," said my brother, 
"you think so, but you shall see Him ; I shall find a 
telescope here by the way-side." Thereupon he 
selected a leaf, whose central parts had decayed and 
fidlen away. This he held up before us, and as we 
with eager gaze looked through, we saw the coming 
day just lighting the eastern skies. At the sight, 
the whole company burst forth in what seemed the 
grandest overture I had ever heard. My first 
feeling was surprise that I, who never sang, was, 
like the others, bearing a part alone in music I had 
never heard. But this surprise was soon lost in 
wonder and exultation, when I perceived that 
without words, by music alone, we were expressing 
creation, and making manifest God's presence in 
the universe. Not dimly manifest, as by a train of 
argument or a traditionaV \)^^«ei^\svi\. x^^V^ present 
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and revealed to all the £u;alties of the soul. In 
the grasses and the forest-trees, in the calm and in 
the storm, God, and He alone, was, and lived, and 
moved. We heard him in the laughing rill and in 
the sounding sea. We saw him creating and cloth- 
ing the beasts of the field, creating and guiding the 
fowls of the air, creating and feeding the tribes of 
the ocean. Finally, and more sublime than all, 
God presided over human affairs. He was present 
at the font, and attended the baptismal vows, pres- 
ent at the funeral, and spoke the words of hope 
and cheer; he established and upheld social cus- 
toms ; he wrote and executed national and inter- 
national law. 

Just as this grand revelation was complete, my 
brother again held his magic telescope, and we saw 
the sun just rising above the eastern horizon. Here 
the music gradually changed, as if to let the soul 
down from its sublime height to the contemplation 
of the daily duties of life, and at length ended with 
that exultant chorus from Mozart, — 

" See where the rising snn 
In splendor decks the skies.*' 

With this the vision vanished, and I awoke. 

It was only a dream, but the memory of it is no 
less real than that of the opera I heard at the play- 
house. I cannot read, much less compose music ; 
but down deep in my being that celestial harmony 
is still singing. If I muse, the whole ehorna movea 
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with thrilling emphasis ; and when I pause in my 
reading or my conversation, I am suddenly conscious 
that all the time the key-note has been sounding 
and my heart keeping time. Through the night, 
we see Him who unveils the lids of the morning. 
Through the decaying leaf, we see Him who keeps 
the world and orders its revolving seasons. Through 
the death of the body, we see Him who gives ever- 
lasting life to the spirit. 
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'* Yet once more, ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye mjrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 

Scatter your leaves before the mellowlilg year. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 

Compel me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not Idt his peer.'* 



LycicUu. 
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REMARKS IN COMMEMORATION OF MR. 
CHARLES FRANCIS CHILDS, 

1CADB AT THE NORMAL UNIYEBSITT, NOBMAL, ILL., MABCH 29, 1866, 

BY RICHABD EDWARDS. 

Friends, — We come together at this time, to express 
onr respect and sorrow for the dead, — to mingle our 
tears at the memory of one whom we loved, and whose 
untimely death, in the very prime of a life so full of the 
promise of noble results, we cannot otherwise than regard 
as a profound l^ereavement. 

And this is well. Sorrow for the dead is one of the 
most lovely of human traits ; for the dead, who have passed 
away and have ceased to be participants in the turmoil 
and the rivalries of this life, — who have no rewards to 
bestow or resentments to gratify, — whom we love, if at all, 
as a free-will offering, as an unselfish tribute of gratitude 
to those whose presence has cheered and strengthened us 
in the years that are past. Dark indeed would be the 
aspect of human nature if this were not so, — if the 
friend who leaves us on the confines of time were to be 
forgotten at once and forever, — if thereafter life's jour- 
ney were to be just as lonely as though that friend had 
never traveled by our side, — if his memory were to 
awaken within us no generous thought, to excite no ' 
kindly emotion, to strengthen no noble resolv^^ ^vtklw. m%. 
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But not only is this fitting, and a source of satisfaction 
to the bereaved heart, but it is also profitable. Every 
human soul as it passes away, — as it launches forth from 
*' this bank and shoal of time," — as it becomes enshrouded 
in the impenetrable hereafter, — every such departing soul 
leaves behind it valuable lessons of example or warning. 
No human being dies without heirs. There is always a 
legacy. 

And if this is true of ordinary men and women, what 
shall we say of the gifted minds, the regal souls, the true 
kings among men, the leaders in human thought ? 
Surely these, "departing, leave behind them" clearly 
marked "footsteps on the sands of time." For great 
minds are God's messengers to us. Men are not equal in 
mental and moral attributes. There is no democracy in 
these realms. 

We, ordinary mortals, may and do pass along life's 
pathway blind and deaf. God paints for us, and we see 
not. He earnestly speaks to us, and we hear not. 
He fills the world with his own truth, and we per- 
ceive it not The universe glows with his wisdom, and 
yet we stumble on, foolish and blind as at first The 
course of human events — the stream of national and 
individual history — flows on, reflecting the light of a 
divine and all-comprehending plan, and yet our dull souls 
take no knowledge of it Stupidly, blunderingly, we 
grope on in spite of all these lessons. 

And yet the divine patience is not exhausted with us. 
When we fail to gather up the wisdom so lavishly strewn 
about us, God sends us interpreters, gifted men, possess- 
ing the power to look into his counsels and to declare 
ibem to ua. He bids tbe&e ealc^i ^\e»xna of the heavenly 
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light, and reflect them upon common minds. He bids 
them listen to the celestial harmonies, and reutter them 
in tones that may be heard by mortal ears. He bids 
them stand forth as interpreters to the multitude of what 
would otherwise be, to common men, a sealed mystery. 

And it is one of these gifled ones that we come to- 
night to mourn. Mr. Childs was a man of rare endow- 
ments. He had been generously furnished in all the 
elements of a manly character. And so his memory is 
worth all the more to us. That we may the better 
understand his power and the elements of it, let us 
enumerate the most obvious traits in his character. 

And, first, we say that he was rich in mental power. 
His intellectual nature was of more than ordinary pro- 
portions. But it was not only massive, it was intensely 
active and acute. He mastered the treasures of books 
with a kind of irresistible force. He followed the great- 
est thinkers in their highest flights and their deepest 
delving. He grappled with every hard problem in 
language or in philosophy with manly courage. The 
attenuated metaphysics and sturdy logic of the German 
philosophers did not appall him. He followed them 
through their sinuous paths and into their inscrutable 
abstractions, with a success seldom attained by men of 
his age. How much of independent thinking he had 
attained in these abstruse studies, others are better fitted 
to judge than I. But we may safely affirm that he gave 
a promise, if years had been spared him, of no ordinary 
achievements in these fields. 

Again, Mr. Childs was honest and independent in the 
formation of his judgments. His opinions were sacred 
matters to him. They were not ado^l^^ qx ^^:»:c^^^ 
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at the bidding of fashion, or of party, or even of friend- 
ship. With many, this is not so. Opinions and betiefs 
are inherited, or learned from the sect or party, or sodety 
that happens to prevail in the man's neighborhood. But 
not so our departed friend. His beliefs were based upon 
thorough investigation and real conviction. They always 
represented an amount of intellectual work, of thorough, 
careful weighing of evidence, of which many men have 
no knowledge. 

He had large enthusiasm. What his hands found to 
do he did with all his might. Work always kindled his 
soul into a fervid glow. It lighted up his fine counte- 
nance, and kindled the radiance of his keen but pleasant 
eye. It seemed to thrill his frame. His enthusiasm was 
itself an irresistible power. Obstacles disappeared before 
it; difficulties melted away, like the morning dew be- 
fore the rays of the summer sim. In the accomplish- 
ment of a great purpose, there were to him no difficul- 
ties, — there were only additional incentives to noble 
action. 

Again, he was honorable and nobly ambitious. He 
was eager to do deeds that would command the genuine 
respect of men. He was not insensible (and we mention 
it to his credit) to the attractions of places of honor and 
responsibility. He knew himself capable of doing great 
things, and such things he felt a desire to undertake. 

He was indomitably industrious, and resolutely perse- 
vering in the pursuit of his purposes. Indeed here, it 
seems to me, he made the great mistake of his life. The 
number of hours that he devoted to sleep and recreation 
were insufficient for the purpose. He made the attempt, 
which must always be un&ucce^^^ ^N^Tvm^<^ hands of 
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genius itself, to defraud his physical and mental forces of 
their share of rest The nights that he turned into 
laborious days were needed for repose. This was a law 
impressed upon his very being, and neither his brilliant 
parts nor his force of will could circumvent it or evade its 
penalties. 

Mr. Childs was also nobly magnanimous ; he had a 
high -sense of honor ; a sturdy manliness, that lifted him 
hi^ above all meanness. And his scorn of all things 
low and dishonorable was intense in proportion to his 
high gifts. He contemned them as only a man of great 
endowments could. No pupil ever tried a scheme of 
deception with him the second time. 

He was fond of society when its enjo3rment did not 
interfere with sterner duties. When in society he was 
willing, and abundantly able, to contribute his share 
toward making it attractive. And he was also glad to 
encourage the contributions of others to the same end. 
His amiable good nature, sparkling wit, vivacity of man- 
ner, and readiness at anecdote, made him a valuable 
acquisition to any social circle. 

And with these traits of character, we are not sur- 
prised to find him possessed of a wonderful power of 
magnetism, — a power felt and acknowledged by old and 
young. Whether he appeared before a company of boys 
in a school-room, or before an audience of adults, the 
effect of his presence was electric. Every eye would 
glisten, every countenance would light up with attention. 
A spell seemed to be laid upon every mind. In a school- 
room he seemed to be everywhere present. Every pupil 
seemed to feel that Mr. Childs was always at his side, 
and cognizant of all his inmost thou^YiU. 
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To the teacher^ the power last named is of inexpress- 
ible valua It gives its possessor at once a fiill control 
over the minds about him. The anarchy that disturbs 
the dominions of a feebler mind vanished under the 
power of this magnetism. The teacher becomes the 
centre of a radiating influence that gives his instructions 
a power otherwise unattainable. Every admonition 
given, every principle enunciated, every truth declared, 
goes forth with a mysterious and telling energy that 
knows no defeat. It is this power that transforms sullea 
disobedience into cheerful and active cooperation ; that 
arouses stupidity, and infuses into it the energy of genius ; 
that melts the diverse mental forces of the school-room 
into one harmonious power, which draws its inspiration 
from the mind of the teacher. This power our departed 
friend possessed in an unusual degree ; and this power, 
inasmuch as it is a resultant force, every teacher may, to 
some extent, cultivate in himself. 

The friend whose loss we mounl to-night was endowed 
with shining qualities. We may not possess his gifts, 
but we catch a glimpse, as we contemplate his character, 
of the grand possibilities of human nature ; and the 
thought is full of hope. In the great future, who knows 
how much nobler, higher, more glorious than even the 
regal mind we are contemplating may our own poor facul^ 
ties become ! Thank Grod for the great souls that serve 
as intimations to us of the grandeur to come. 



EULOGY ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

C. F. CHILDS, 

DXUVXBXD AT THB HIGH SCHOOL HALL, ST. LOUIS, MO., FBIDAT 

SYBNIirO, MARCH 23, 1866. 

BY W. T. HARRIS. 

It is now the season of the vernal equinox. Daj 
after day the sun wheels his spiral course ever northward, 
bringing Summer in his train. In the vegetable world, 
new life is beginning to pulsate. The buds are swelling 
on the trees, and the sod beneath is already growing 
green. Soon the returning birds will be vocal in the 
wood, the insect awaken from his long sleep, and uni- 
versal love throb warm through all Nature, animal and 
plant, in response to the advancing sun. 

In this climate the touch of Spring is magic. Yester- 
day the fields were bleak and desolate, to-day the " tepid 
airs fly from the south and stray forth, unbinding all ; " 
" Winter flees with his pale air, chilling mom and eve,** 
and all grows mellow and sultry ; to-morrow the breath 
of opening blossoms, the busy hum of insects, will be 
here. 

But all this is only part of a process. The Spring 

blossom soon falls and litters the ground; the Summer 

heat increases, and the young fruit expands beneath the 

spreading leaf. The sun touches the northern tropic and 

recedes. 

14 
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The Summer heat continues to increase a few weeks 
longer ; then it too recedes, and gives place to the golden 
days of Autumn. The full moon lingers long in the 
evenings, while the fruit ripens on the plain. Gradually 
the leaves lose their verdure, and fall to earth as fell the 
blossoms of Spring. Though mellow sunlight lingers 
warm on the hills at midday, the mom and eve grow 
chilly, and the insects no longer enliven the air. Some 
night a storm comes down from the north, and beats from 
the trees the remaining traces of Spring, drives the birds 
to the distant gulf; and then Winter draws a white 
shroud over the relics of the departed, and the process of 
Nature is complete. It began with a seed and ended 
with a seed. The species lived but the individual died. 
The acorn of last year fell to the earth, and the tender 
sprout of this year is only here because that acorn has 
perished. Some years hence this sapling shall become a 
vigorous tree and bear many a crop of acorns; after- 
wards it shall perish, though the species shall live on in 
the acorns it has borne, and the new oak forest thence 
arising. So it is with the brute anixials — each indi- 
vidual perishes though the species lives on. 

From age to age this process continues. Saturn devours 
his own offspring. The cycle ends where it began, and 
Time takes back what it gave. Before this frightful vor- 
tex stands conscious man and asks, not without bhudder- 
ing, ^^ Am I too a part of Nature, and must I be reab- 
sorbed into the process, or have I essential being and 
immortality ? " 

On the bank of the Nile, half buried in sand, is the 
Sphinx, — a rude rock beneath, a lion's body, a human 
bead looking up inquiringly. Thia is the symbol that the 
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restless striTing of the Egyptian spirit has fashioned. 
The problem of life is there exhibited as an enigma : — » 
inorganic Nature symbolized by the rock ; animal life, 
by the lion, king of the beasts ; and finally man, in the 
homan face, with the troubled, inquiring gaze thereon. 

The hand of Providence guides human history. Each 
nation has had some purpose to fulfill, and to Egypt was 
given the elaboration of this theme, — the immortality 
of the soul. 

Egypt was the summing np of the Orient, the transi- 
tion to Europe, and in all its strivings it ceaslessly repeats 
to itself this question concerning the nature of spirit. 
In its architecture witli the rows of sphinxes ; in its 
pyramids building an eternal house for the body which 
Ihe soul shall need again ; in its embalmed dead ; in its 
Memnon statue that greeted tlie morning sun ; in the 
veiled goddess Neith at the temple of Sais, with the 
mystical inscription, ^ I am that which is, that which was, 
and that which will be, and no one has lifled my veil." 

Behind Egypt stands the Orient, — China, India, and 
Persia, — the realm of pantheism, or of the belief in the 
absorption of the human soul into Nature. On the hither 
side stands Europe, whose fundamental idea, manifested 
in all its civilization, is that man's soul possesses sub- 
stantiality. 

Hence we find in Greece the first solution of the prob- 
lem of Egypt. To the Sphinx riddle, " Who goes forth 
on four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three at 
night ? " CEdipus answers " Man," and precipitates the 
Sphinx from the rock.^ That is to say, man breaks the 
continuity of Nature, and does not return into it Man 

1 See HegeVs Phihtophy of Htstortj, '^^. ^^VI*l^. 
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is an end unto himself, and no fleeting apparition, like the 
blossoms of Spring, or the leaves of Summer. He is no 
accident of Nature, but a living essence, and transcends 
time and space through his infinitude. 

To the mysterious veiled goddess, and the inscription 
of the temple of Sais, the Grecian Proclus adds, ^ The 
fruit whidi I have produced is Helios." ^ To the Egyp- 
tian, truth is still a problem ; the Greek Apollo is its so- 
lution ; his utterance, is ' Man, know thyself.' " 

Self-knowledge b consciousness, and this is the only 
substantial being of the universe. Scientifically speak- 
ing, this is the position that all great thinkers since Plato 
have elaborated. Each has his own dialect, and for the 
most part believes that his dialect is the only one that 
will express the solution. On this very account the man 
who has never thought out the question, but who reads 
some dozens of systems, as though they were mere opin- 
ions, mere fancies, such as he forms, goes away thinking 
that these different dialects contain different doctrines, 
and that the deep thought of the world has all been 
contradictory, and hence in vain. 

He perceives indeed that they discuss the same subject, 
but he argues from this that its solution is impossible. 
<< Do you not see," says he with an air of one who knows 
what he is saying, ^^ that man has been endeavoring to 
solve the problem of the universe since the beginning, 
and that he has failed all the time ? And do you think 
that you are to be more successful ? " The reply to this 
is not difficult : Not to the thinkers has the solution of 
this problem remained a mystery ; they have seen it and 
borne testimony thereof, in such dialect as they could 
command, — Plato and Ari%tot\e) Plotluus and Proclus, 
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Jacob Bohme and Swedenborg, — how diverse in their 
mode of expression, and yet how identical their thbaght. 
This great difficulty alone remains, and there is no pros- 
pect of removing it : it is the difficulty of taking up the 
dialect of thought and understanding it when one is no 
thinker. To an Esquimau, Newton's ** Principia," or La 
Place's ^ M^anique Celeste," would be darkness visible 
— he would call such works ^ evidences of the incompre- 
hensibility of those subjects." How can a man understand 
thought without thinking it ? But if he think he must 
labor, and if he will think the thoughts of a Plato he 
must labor as no mere body can labor, but only as spirit 
can labor, with agony and sweat of blood. 

There is, however, another form in which this great 
principle has come down to us. Not only is it contained 
in abstruse systems of philosophy, but it is the content of 
revealed religion. In Christianity this truth is clothed 
in a historical form, and is revealed to tlie heart of man. 
On this form of it as a comer-stone, there have been 
built during the past two thousand years all the institu- 
tions of civilized society. 

Into this practical form we grow in early childhood. 
On the next Sabbath morning save one we shall hear the 
glad Easter Chime : — 

*' Christ has arisen ! 
Joy to the liiortal 
Whom the corrapting, 
Creeping, hereditary 
Imperfections enveloDed. 

Christ has arisen ! 
Happy the loving one 
Who the afflicting, 
Wholesome, and cYiMtoomt^ 
Trial hath stood.'' 
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With Christianitj we look upon this life as a brief 
sojourn, a place of trial and purification. ^ We see one 
by one our loved ones fade from our side, and as death 
conveys them in his arms to their lowly bed, we turn off 
our eyes, streaming with tears, from the grave, and with 
the assurance of immortality in our hearts, look up and 
see their chariot of fire and its track of light across the 
sky, and are content. We too shall soon join them and 
be conquerors over death." 

When the early Christians gathered up the mortal 
remains of Stephen, the first martyr, and carried him to 
his burial, standing around his grave, says the legend, 
they sang this chorus : " Happy and blest are they who 
have endured; for though the body dies the soul shall 
live forever." 

The lyre of Orpheus built Thebes ; but the harmony 
of that chorus, vibrating through the souls of men for 
the last two thousand years, has swelled into one grand 
symphony the celestial accompaniment of the march of 
civilization. Rude, barbarous races have been tamed 
into enlightened nations, and fair states have arisen 
where before there stretched a wide-weltering chaos. 
From that music catching inspiration, highest poets have 
sung, and heroes done noblest actions. All that we value 
receives its worth from the human souL 

This sentiment has brought us here to-night, to honor 
the memory of one dear to us all. Let us then gather 
up for consideration some reminiscences of him in the 
light of the principle just now enunciated. First, consid- 
ering briefly the circumstances of his external history, 
which form the indifferent side of his life, let us then 
consider more at length tW ^^wr^. Ni\iv^\i \i^ \y^rQ in his 
vocation and his internal de^e\o^TnfiXLV. 
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* 

Charles Francis Childs was bom on the 17th daj 
of January, 1831, in Steuben County, New York, near 
the Pennsylvania line, — a locality whose waters drain 
through the Susquehanna into the Chesapeake. 

His father, Nathaniel P. Childs, came from the town 
of Grardner in Massachusetts. Gardner is just north 
of Wachusett Mountain. His mother, a native of Boston, 
is descended from a Scotch family that removed to Mas- 
sachusetts some generations before the Revolution. Her 
father plied his trade of gunsmith in behalf of the Pro- 
vincial armies, and carried a firelock himself in the war 
for Independence. 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Childs, the &rmer from Gardner, 
whose father was also a Revolutionary veteran, and Miss 
Eliza B. Emmes were married at Boston in 1812, and 
removed to Providence, Rhode Island. 

After a residence of five years in that city, they 
removed to the State of New York, in 1818, and there 
resided until 1837, when they removed to Seneca County, 
Ohio, to a farm some thirty miles southwest of Sandusky 
City. 

The subject of our sketch was next to the youngest of 
eleven children, having three brothers and six sisters 
older than himself. After his removal to Ohio, which 
occurred in his sixth year, he attended school during the 
summer months, until he was large enough to assist in 
the work on the farm — subsequent to this his schooling 
was confined to the winter months. 

At the age of eleven he lost his father, — a man of 
the strict puritanic stamp of character. Two of his 
brothers and five of his sisters taught school with eminent 
success, — one sister oomraencm^ \)fc^ot^ ^awsi^V'^^M^VssBt 
fourteenth jear. . 
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When Frank, as he was familiarly called^ became 
eighteen, the desire for education took a practical tom, 
and he commenced teaching a winter school, and support- 
ing himself upon the proceeds during the summer at an 
academy. 

After one term at a school in Republic, and another 
at Norwalk, he entered upon his studies at Oberlin, in 
1852. He supported himself while there by teaching 
school in the winter until 1855 ; when he, with some 
fellow-students, removed to Yellow Springs, and entered 
Antioch College as a Sophomore. After this step he 
did not interrupt his course by teaching during the win- 
ter, but with economy was able to support himself upon 
what remained to him from his father's estate. He grad- 
uated in 1857, in the fii*st class that graduated under 
Horace Mann. 

After graduating he came to St. Louis, and commenced 
teaching as assistant in the Webster School. Of his 
transfer to the Franklin School, as principal of the gram- 
mar department, in 1858 ; of his removal to Bloomington, 
Illinois, to take charge of the Model School during the 
years 1861-63 ; and, finally, of his return to this city, to 
assume the responsible trust offered him by the Board of 
Directors, — of this I need not speak : the external 
history of it is known to you all. 

Speaking of his natural temperament and disposition, 
one would say that his remarkable trait was amiability. 
From earliest youth he disliked contention, loved har- 
mony; his hatred of discord was almost morbid. He 
loved generous impulses and believed in liberal sen- 
timents. 

WheD he graduated at Atvliod^ Mrs. Horace Mann 
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said of him, ^ He is a son of whom a mother may be 
proud, — always peaceable and kind; for three years I 
have never heard so much as a word against him." 

With this tender heart coexisted a melancholy tem- 
perament. He inherited it, together with that broad high 
forehead of his, from his father. While he lived in a 
more northern latitude, and worked in the open air, the 
lighter side of his temperament prevailed ; but when he 
eame to St Louis, it darkened, and he was prone to 
bilious diseases: finally, this black sediment of night 
pcHSoned all his system and made brittle his thread of life 
— it stranded — then snapped. 

To speak of Mr. Childs as teacher, to consider the 
manner in which he plied the vocation of his life, will 
be our chief theme. We cannot properly estimate his 
work unless we keep in mind those broad universal prin- 
ciples upon which education is based. 

If man were bom into the world, completely de- 
veloped, fully armed and equipped, physically and men- 
tally, there would be no need of education, and no such 
vocation as teaching. But such is not the case; far 
otherwise ; spirit is not bom nor made through another, 
but self-made, self-determined. As first bora, man is an 
infant, an unconscious brute, and his problem of life lies 
before him like the Sphinx riddle ; he must solve it or 
be devoured. Cast hither upon the shores of life, sur- 
rounded by the grim phantasms of time and space, he 
finds himself in a land of enchantment. The material 
world seems to him the solid reality, and the spiritual is 
to him a flickering dream, a half-shadow of material 
actuality. That be dissolve this ^peW, ^«X. V^^X^X^stcl 
again, ia the desideratum. Bom once o^ "fil^Xxtt^ %s^ w&ssa^ 
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or brute into the realm of the finite, into time and qpaoe, 
unless bom again of spirit into the realm of thou^t and 
reason, into Grod's kingdom of truth and beauty and holi* 
ness, what were man but a pale, fleeting shadow ? 

This then is the province of education in the widest 
sense, to convert man from a brute to a rational being ; to 
take him as bound hand and foot and loose him, make 
him free from time and sense, and elevate him into the 
realm of truth. Thus Palingenesia is the object of edu- 
cation. Nothing less than this must be kept in view as 
the goal of all human activity ; for this exist the family, 
society, the State ; art, religion, and philosophy embody 
its content. In art it is the spirit of beauty, it is the . 
mystery of the Christian religion, and the touchstone by 
which every philosophy shall be tried. It is the signifi* 
cance of all history ; the greatest of modem thinkers 
has said : " The history of the world is the progress into 
the consciousness of freedom." 

In history this question of freedom has had two sides, 
an internal and an external one. Internal or subjective 
freedom is that attained through a victory over one's 
self. It is called stoicism. One who can conquer him- 
self is said to be greater than Napoleon. External free* 
dom realizes itself in a victory over time and space. 
In contrast to this, internal freedom piques itself on 
its self renunciation. It says : ^^ I do not want the pleas- 
ures of the world ; I exhibit my contempt for luxuries 
by voluntary penances. The highest to be attained is a 
sublime indifference to all that pertains to the temporal 
and finite." 

** Si fVactus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient rain»|'* 

Bays Btoic Horace. 
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This view of affairs is tonic, inspiring; but it lacks 
essentiality, being one-sided and self-nugatory when 
made of undue importance. 

Dic^nes walked barefooted through the streets of 
Athens, and trundled his tub about with much noisy 
ostentation. To the great Alexander's friendly offer of 
service, he replied contemptuously, " Gret out of my sun- 
shine." He meant to say that he was entirely sufficient 
for himself, and did not need wealth and power like that of 
Alexander. But he forgot that it was only through a sue* 
cession of princely rulers culminating in Pericles — who 
liad adorned the city with the noblest art, and had made 
3S common as air the masterpieces of the great poets, 
sculptors, architects, and philosophers — that he enjoyed 
means of culture equal with the richest; for when all 
that is worth laboring for is public and free as common 
air, what advantage has private wealth ? But if an 
Arcadian shepherd or a Scythian nomad bad been 
brought to Athens, Diogenes would hardly have admired 
iiim. 

Man at birth, as we have said already, stands over 
against time and space and what is therein contained, as 
a pure opposite. If he does not subdue it, it will 
subdue him. The luxuriance of the South American 
forests would reduce any race of men to barbarism 
in a short time, if they were not supported by large 
numbers, and by realized intelligence in the shape of ma- 
chinery. The untamed powers of Nature are so many 
giants at war with man, as represented in the northern 
mythology ; and as Thor went out to overcome them, so 
the whole Teutonic race has realized that prophecy. 
The Anglo-Saxon child loves no olViet %X«t^ ^<^ ^^ ^a» 
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''Jack the Giant-Killer," and this story is the trans- 
formed myth of Thor's journey to Utgard or Jotunheim, 
(giant home,) and his conquest over the giants. 

Thus internal freedom is abstract. All substantial 
freedom must be objective. Through it the race of roan 
is freed ; intelligence is realized in tngtituttans, so that 
all who are bom in civilized society are bom as it were 
into a fifth element, and they drink it in without being 
able to avoid it. This ^ fifth element," as it is called by 
a great thinker and poet, surrounds us as the vital 
element of civilization ; the customs of the family, civil 
society and the State, the institutions of religion, — 
these are here as a great organism of intelligence, pre- 
serving from age to age what man has wrested from 
chaos. If into this the child is born, it is no longer an 
accident that he gets unfolded to the stand-point of his 
nation. 

Thus regarded education embraces the whole life of 
man. As a special department of education, we have 
the education of the school, and at its head the profes- 
sional teacher. What is attempted in this special depart- 
ment and what is the trae province of the teacher ? The 
answer is, that the school attempts to initiate the pupil 
into the conventionalities of intelligence. In the fanuly 
nurture he has already absorbed the substantial elements 
of realized intelligence ; it is now the province of the 
school to translate these into his consciousness as distinct 
objects. Spirit demands a dear account to itself of what 
it does— ^ the general form of this consciousness is science. 
In science, all that vast complex of institutions and con- 
ventionalities, the growth of all the ages, by which 
mankind have achieved freedom «ai<\ «eQ,\n^\t^ — in sci- 
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ence, all these laws and usages shall be dissolved for the 
individual intelligence, so that he shall not regard them 
as external restraints, as fetters that gall him, but rather 
as his own self-determining reason, actualized in the 
world in which he lives. 

This is the province of the teacher in the school, — to 
devate by all proper means the pupils under his charge 
into dear insight, so that they may discern a practical 
solution to the problem of life in the shape it assumes 
now. Without this insight the Young American gropes 
dimly, gradually learning through long years of bitter 
experience that in resisting law he resists himself; that 
in seeking independence through mere self-will he comes 
to abject slavery ; that the true freedom is only obtained 
through subordination of self; and that the personality 
thus attained is infinitely higher than the mere individ- 
ualism it renounces. It is the province of the teacher 
here and now to see that the immense waste of the 
youth of this land be checked. 

When we define the object of school education, and 
the province of the teacher in the spirit of the idea of 
all education, these are the results. It is unnecessary 
to remark by way of application that the branches taught 
— whether the alphabet or the differential calculus, 
whether geography, arithmetic, or history — must all be 
taught in the spirit of this idea ; not as ends in them- 
selves, but as implements, tools of intelligence, by which 
it makes valid the reasonable purpose. 

Plain it is that never before in the history of the world 
had the school such a mission to perform as it has in 
American society to-day. Here we stand, thirty millions 
strongs and assert that the people can and mw%\. ^^^td^ 
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itself. We say, " Better not so cheap, better not so well 
governed, provided it be self-governed." Monarchies are 
doubtless cheaper, doubtless less coiTupt than republics ; 
but the great end of all government is the elevation 
of men to the dignity of Spirit ; hence the self-det€$rmina- 
tion of the individual is the true aim of government. 
No doubt an infant can be carried in the arms of the 
nurse more gracefully and with greater economy of time, 
but it is better that he should learn to walk by himself. 
Our national idea rests on this great presupposition, that 
the end of man is self-consciousness or rational existence, 
and on this basis it decrees practically that the individual 
shall have as much justice meted to him as he is able to 
mete to himself. The implement invented by the na- 
tional spirit to achieve this result with, is the constituted 
form of government under which we live. 

An American shall not be treated like an infant and 
have good laws without making them. He shall make 
them, and good ones too, or else he shall make poor ones 
and smart for it. At this point our question concerning 
the object of the school obtains new significance, and 
still further limitation. Who does not see that the spirit 
of instruction must be different in our nation from the 
spirit demanded under other governments? In China 
all education is controlled by this principle : " What are 
the duties of the younger to the older ? " To learn these, 
and the subordination to the elder or higher in rank, is 
all. More or less, under all governments in the Old 
World, this principle of subordination of man to some 
accident of histor}% to some element of time and space, 
is and must be a part of education. Something alien to 
his true freedom must remam, voii Vie c»xmot dissidve it. 
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But here the great fundamental principle is the reverse. 
The main object is that man shall be elevated from the 
state of a mere brute, led by a bridle and driven with a 
stick, to free manhood. 

From this Mr. Childs deduced his great practical prin-> 
dple in school government, — '*A11 school government 
should have in view the cultivation of self-determination 
in the pupil." Hence he studied to avoid all collision 
wherein the baser nature should be excited, and strove 
to inculcate the American principle directly. When pun« 
ishment was tol>e administered, he made the pupil feel 
that he was the cause of his own pain, and that^ the 
teacher was an unwilling instrument in its infliction. 
Since he placed great trust in each, each felt himself 
stimulated in the highest degree to manifest his manhood. 
This was the spirit of his discipline, to act upon the con^ 
viction of his pupils, and achieve his results through this 
in the true American style, as the statesman does, and 
can only do, to-day. 

Thus on the side of the will the culture was self-deter- 
koination — on the side of the intelligence it was the 
same. He held that the teacher should be penetrated 
.with the spirit of what he was teaching, — so thoroughly 
a master of it that he stood above the mere details, and 
could flash into them and dissolve them completely when 
the recitation reached the climax. Practically he suo» 
ceeded in forming the same habit in his pupils. In a 
vast flood of enthusiasm and insight, he flowed toward 
the object, and each one felt himself lifted up, and his 
own pinions called into exercise and strengthened. One 
ii(iight almost say that he achieved in part that great 
desideratum in his profession, namely, to call out ^t!LVs& 
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from his pupils. The true mother of genius is enthu- 
siasm, and properly directed it will most certainly achieve 
genius. 

Let us pursue this daring theme. What is genius but 
an insight into the deep problem of life, a vision of the 
cosmic whol^, and the capacity to utter the same ? Now 
let the soul once feel a heart-hunger for that insight, and 
be directed to the true works of genius ; let the fire of 
enthusiasm be kindled, and the whole being will grad- 
ually be permeated with the higher light, and a mys- 
terious regeneration of the whole being' will transpire. 
Call it what you will, I believe it is the birth of genius, 
and I believe Mr. Childs was right when he held that a 
teacher inspired as he ought to be, and with the Young 
American intellect and disposition to work upon, could 
and should awake geniuses from every class. That this 
is the ideal toward which education is approaching 
seems certain. 

He had a lofty scorn for those who professed to teach 
and who were crystallized in their own conceit, and 
taught merely their own idiosyncrasies, and did not 
draw from the fountain fresh inspiration for their daily 
work. From this desk he said once : — 

^^ None but students can be teachers. True teaching 
consists in arousing to activity the energies of the human 
soul, in infusing life and a spirit of earnest endeavor into 
the minds of the taught. How can the mentally dying 
impart mental life? How can the spiritually sleeping 
produce spiritual awakening ? ' Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? ' If minds were built like 
houses, the one whose brain contained the most weU-sea- 
Boned lumber might be the beat teacher ; but since they 
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grow like trees, he is the best teacher who can best im« 
part the principle of Kfe." 

Here are some aphorisms that express his practice : — • 

I. 

A teacher should have what he wishes to teach in his 
own mind as a totality. If he does not have an ex- 
haustive or comprehensive knowledge, he will be unable 
to convey a dear conception of any parL 

n. 

He should impress the outlines of the whole frequently 
enough to have them the most prominent; thus going 
from the general to the special, it will be possible in one 
recitation to exhaust the book. (In this way each recit»- 
tion was, in some sort, the epitome of the whole term's 
work. And continual reference of each day's lesson back 
to the fundamental thought of the book, gave a certain 
unity to the results of a. year that was in itself surprising. 
He held himself responsible that the pupil should forget 
nothing essential, and by fastening every detail to the 
central idea, he succeeded in achieving an immense mass 
of details all digested and referred.) 

m. 

The secret of an orderly school consists in this, that 
the teacher be self-possessed and do not go from one 
thing to another until the first is secure. K it require 
all of his vigor, he should use it upon the smallest point. 
** Make up your mind what you want, and do not take 
any thing else." 

- 16 
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IV. 

The school is best govemed when the pressure is ap- 
plied to the lessons, and the deportment regulated bj 
that pressure. A pupil guilty of a misdemeanor has not 
the proper degree of earnestness in his studies, and is 
accordingly held to account mainly for this ; thus there 
is no chance at all for him to fall back on his individual- 
ism, for he is pulled off of this by being held responsible 
for application in objective matters. 

To attempt the opposite of this, — to attempt to force 
study by pressure on deportment, — is like pushing with 
a chain. 

V. 

A teacher should never be petulant, for it lowers his 
dignity ; nor too much in the habit of joking, for the 
same reason. Earnestness will most of all secure to the 
teacher the proper respect from his pupils. 

vi« 

Always have a deed to fall back upon, or else never 
prohibit any thing in words. The violation of this rule 
denotes a weak teacher and a weak man. A law without 
a penalty tends to undermine the respect for all law. 

In resuming these points we see that Mr. Childs laid 
stress, — 

1st. On training the will practically to self-determina- 
tion, and held the moving principle to be the conviction 
of the pupil. 

2d. On the development of the intellect to the same 
point of freedom, — by holding before it always the 
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fair ideal of culture, and arousing in the mind a hunger 
and thirst for excellence. He held up before the enthu- 
siastic youth those great geniuses who melted down all 
that had preceded them, and held it in solution for all to 
partake of : the Homer, the Shakespeare, and the Goethe. 
He believed that all culture could be achieved only 
through the works of genius. He incessantly turned off 
the Vitiated appetite from works of vulgar excitement to 
those perennial fountains : — 

'* Ye bleating flocks, why linger longer there, 
Where nothing fresh ye find ? 
Lo! meadows green and fair; 
Come, pasture here your mind." 

At first these works of genius are repulsive. To the 
mind that gloats over the productions, of the Satanic press, 
how can they be otherwise. Their " dry light scorches 
and withers the watery nature." But when the readjBr 
has once ascended into the lofty domain of their genius, 
he finds himself in a region of perpetual spring, whose 
air is serene with eternal verities, and where life becomes 
clear and sunny, for the limit of storms and tempests lies 
far below. 

It is this side of llr, Childs's teaching that will ulti- 
mately bear the greatest fruit. Now his infiuence is 
felt wider in the other direction. Only here and there 
a bright-eyed boy or girl follows thankfully the guiding 
thread received from the teacher, and bathes the youth- 
ful spirit in the " morning red " of Shakespeare or Goethe, 
of Emerson or Carlyle. But twenty years hence these 
will be the strong spirits of the time. Who knows what 
poetry and statesmanship and philosophy will one day 
get done in this Mississippi Valley ? 
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Sdier poor all natianaliriw of die world : all aeedons 
af the Bepoblic centre here. Each is graanii agamrt 
tfie other; the idiaeyucraBiea diaU peodi; Omr mMe 
traita of each will anrrive, for thej have most Titalitj. 
How eaa this fidl to be the cosmopolitaa dty? The East 
produces the elements of oppositioa: it is for tlie WesI to 
anite them in the deeper unitj. 

With this side of Mr. Childs's teaching we eooie nat- 
nrall J to consider, finall j, the internal history of his own 
diaracter. How did he come to these conyictioos and 
when? His diaracter diaoged moch daring his later 
years. Some have lamented that generoos in^Milses were 
somewhat abated, and that he became '^ cooservatiTe " 
in later years. When examined into we find that this 
means, that while he was in cdl^e he talked most ci 
reform and affiliated with Toang America's ^ hobbies ** 
and ^ iams." Afterward he made the sublime dLacoveiy 
that the reformer must first reform himself. Before he 
could r^enerate society he most first be himself regen- 
erated. 

In this period of national dearing-op, when the con- 
sciousness is penetrating to a profoander insight into 
itself, we have as an accompanying symptom the profes- 
nonal reformer. It has always been so at transitional 
epochs in history. When all Europe cleared up and was 
just arriving at the French Revolution, what a host of 
Bousseaus and D*Holbachs, of Voltaires and La Mettries I 

The world, said they, was to be brought back to the 
simple state of nature. It was sick of civilization ; 
reform was needed. Reform doubtless came, but not 
in the sense dreamed of by those who made it their 
watchword* This it t\x« «i^\^Qasv<ift q»^ lVv<& reformer ; 
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he stands on a transition point in history, and is so 
ihoroaghly permeated with the idea that he thinks all 
history is mere transition. Whatever is, is wrong, he 
holds. The ideal, and not the real, is the true. The 
less he knows of institutions, the more he wishes to 
reform them. This is the error of inexperience; and 
when he comes to study the development of institutions, 
and sees the mode Reason has of becoming actual in time 
and space, he gets conservative and says, likely enough, 
" Whatever is, is right." This view is abstract like the 
other. If all is right as it is, then I have nothing to 
do. If all is wrong, then I too am wrong, and there is 
very little encouragement for any one to attempt to mend 
what has failed up to this age of the world. 

The better view is this : " There is imperfection in all 
human affairs, especially in myself. I will first get en- 
lightenment, and then I shall be able to do a reasonable 
deed in the world at large." With* this view the young 
man soon finds that the great designs of Providence 
in the world history are not to be comprehended in a 
minute, and that he cannot assist at the creation of 
the world until he ascends to the creative thought 

Long years of toil into the wisdom of earth's wisest 
men, tenacious and persevering struggles with the prob- 
lem, at last clear it up, and he stands now where he can 
see. But what is his astonishment when he sees that 
the content of his thought stands revealed in the sym- 
bols of the Christian Religion. That these deepest 
thinkers that he has been laboring upon have only made 
valid to the intellect what was made valid to the heart 
in the first lessons of Religion. 

Thus then baa he arrived at the "^diTi^T^^ttk ^^ "^os^ 
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intellect From the simple pietj of the heart — a trust- 
ing faith in God's Word and in Christ -:- he passed over 
into the wilderness of Doubt. For forty dajs, months, 
or even years', it may be, was he tempted of the Devil 
in the shape of the Understanding, which is the source 
of all skepticism. Through the purification of the in- 
tellect from the abstractions which haunt it, one passes 
over to the realm of Reason and to speculative troth, 
and now first discerns intellectually that Christianity is 
a truth as well as a dogma. 

This is the piety of the intellect. The yielding up of 
the self (through renunciation) to the commands of duty, 
the placing of the trust in God implicitly, is called piety , 
of the heart. The surrender of the intellect to truth ; 
the giving up of mere opinions, and the conquest over 
and renunciation of the understanding, which deals with 
mere finite relations ; the purification of the intellect by 
means of the dialectic, which bums with a consuming 
fire the shreds of abstractions, and arrives at wholeness 
of insight, — this is the piety of the intellect. 

Let no one say that this is an impossible realization ; 
let him rather, like Dante, " grow lean for many years " 
upon the " dry light " {siccum lumen) of philosophy 
before he ventures an opinion. And remember mean- 
while that all doubt and skepticism come in through the 
intellect, and are only to be dissipated by it The intellect 
has a negative stage of doubt and dualism, and a positive 
stage of insight and unity. The stage of dualism is called 
the Understanding. The stage of insight is called the 
Reason. To make a bridge from the one to the other, 
the ancient philosophy failed in doing ; but modem philos- 
bphy baa done this, as ovir Meti^ woW \ftak>c&5^^^Tft be 
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here to-night. Over this bridge he traveled for many a 
year of intense study, — each day growing more radiant 
as the truth shone upon and transfigured his mind; 
finally coming to see the speculative depth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, and to stand up with a regenerated in- 
tellect, and be able to say not only " Christ lives in my 
life," but also, " He sees in my beholding." 

Was this not a practical experience, and did it not tell 
in his every-day life? How many teachers in this land 
in high places take the name of Christ upon their lips 
daily, and yet teach to their pupils gross materialism, 
which the logical mind will reduce- to atheism in three 
steps ? A fearful chasm is yawning between the tradi- 
tional faith and the intellectual conviction. It is the 
deepest contradiction of human nature. In this America, 
and in this Qur time, must it be solved. There is no 
going back to implicit faith, by the process of smother- 
ing the conviction of the intellect, for the whole vital 
air is permeated with the contradiction. Only this way 
is left, — to go through ; and this therefore is the prov- 
ince of the teacher more than any one else: to push 
through these shades of death, and make the experience 
that Reason is not a finite, carnal affair, — a rushlight 
by which we can find bread and butter, but which leads 
us astray like a flickering meteor when we would find 
spiritual food ; but rather Grod's own attribute, into 
which we may ascend by fasting and prayer, and see 
all the mysteries, not as contradictions, but as eternal 
harmonies, and thus 

" creative with the whole, 

Where Time nor Space can sunder nor unite.*' 

Any object Jess than thia ia e^wca^oii S& xhs^^ssJ^ss^' 
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With this ideal before the soul, he may realize that lofij 
definition given by our modem Pythagoras : — 

^^ The true teacher defends his pupils against his own 
individuality. He inspires self-trust; he guides their 
eyes from himself to the spirit that quickens him: be 
will have no disciples. A noble artist, he has visions 
of excellence and revelations of beauty which be has 
neither impersonated in character nor embodied in words ; 
his life and teachings are but studies for nobler ideals.'' 

Thus it is with our friend who has gone before as. 
Bather the spirit in which he worked than the results 
he attained, high though they are, — rather the ideal that 
he aimed at than what he actually achieved, — is of sig- 
nificance to us. His years of grim toil, fighting legions of 
abstractions that he might get free from them, and see 
that the universe is no vast machine — ''a giant mechan- 
ism forever grinding out souls upon the sea of death " — 
a perpetual correlation of dynamic forces with no Grod to 
guide ; — not this, but that it is rather a cosmos, the 
living thought of the Deity, — these are of significance 
to you and to me. 

This lesson comes to us from beyond the grave, and in 
the spirit in which the good man lived and worked among 
us, his presence is still felt and shall still work. 

** The Aiture hides in it l 
Gladness and sorrow. 
We press still thorow, — 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us, — onward. 

*' And solemn before us 
Veiled, the dark portal, 

1 From Goetihe, CaxVyWft tnn!£^ssetf]>Tu 
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Goal of all mortal: 
Stars silent rest o*er us, 
Graves under us silent. 

" While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error, 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and inisgiving. 

" But heard are the voices, — 
Heard are the Sages, '' 

The worlds and the ages: 
* Choose well ; your choice is 
Brief and yet endless; 

** * Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity's stillness; 
Here is all fullness, 
Ye brave, to reward you : 
Work, and despair not.' " 



THE END. 
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